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On account of bus- 
iness cond'tions, in- 
stead of holding its 
usual annual conven- 
tion in Chicago this 
year the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association has decided to try the 
experiment of two large group meetings 
designed for the convenience of telephone 
men located in different sections of the 
country. 

The first will be held October 18, 19, and 
20 at Columbus, Ohio, which is expected 
to be attended by representatives of com- 
panies operating in the Eastern, South- 


eastern and the Middle states, while the 


second meeting, scheduled for Des Mo-nes, 


Iowa, for October 25, 26 and 27, will be 
especially planned for telephone men liv- 
ing in Northwestern, Southwestern and 
the trans-Mississippi territory. 

Similar programs will be prepared for 
both meetings, more complete detai!s of 
which will be found on another page of 
this issue. 

x * * & 

Because of the economic situation many 
other industries have found it necessary to 
reduce their assoc!ation activities materi- 
ally or abanden their annual conventions 
together. It is a matter of regret that 
the telephone fraternity is not to have its 
uinval get-together convention in Chicago 
this fall, as th’s event has been regarded 
a notable event for many years. The sub- 
stitute plans are in the interest of economy, 
and the sectional meetings should be at- 
tended by many operating men who might 
not have been able to go to Chicago this 


year, 


NEW PLANS FOR 1932 CONVENTION-- 
TELEPHONE RATE SITUATION 


In 1933—with the great Century of 
Progress Exposition open—Chicago hopes 
to entertain the national telephone conven- 
tion again, and under the most favorable 
conditions. 

The Columbus and Des Moines meetings 
next month should be visited by every tele- 
phone man in the country, as there was 
never greater need for cooperation in the 
industry. During the business depression 
the telephone business has suffered losses 
and it needs to form constructive plans 
for the business recovery that is beginning 
to appear. 

If possible, attend both the Ociober 
meetings; in any event be sure to register 
either at Columbus or Des Moines. 

The Rate Situation. 

In their anxiety to curry favor with that 
section of the public demanding utility re- 
ductions, some of the state commissions 
show a disposition to discard the funda- 
mental principle of rate regulation—namely, 
that the utility should earn a reasonable 
return on the fa‘r value of the property 
cevoted to public use. 

In Wisconsin, for instance, the 12% per 
cent reduction in telep!:one rates ordered 
by the commission seems to have been 
based principally on what the commiss:on 
thought the subscribers could afford to pay. 
What the customer should be asked to pay 
is apparently put ahead of what the com- 
panies may be entitled to earn—and need 


to earn—which has always been consid- 
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ered the essential 
principle of state 
regulation. 

If utility rates are 
to be regulated ac- 
cording to the ability of the consumer to 
pay for the service, there will have to be 
a wholesale revamping of the rate-making 
system, and the complications resulting will 
be manifold. 

* He * * 

In the old school readers there used to 
be a story of a famous English physician 
whose skill commanded large fees. A poor 
housemaid visited his office one day for a 
consultation and heard him tell a_ rich 
patient that his fee would be 500 guineas. 

Knowing her inability to pay any such 
sum, she was about to leave in discourage- 
ment when the physician asked her why 
she was leaving. She said she had hoped 
to benefit by his skill, but could never hope 
to pay such a fee as he had charged the 
wealthy visitor. 

The old story runs that the kindly doctor 
asked the maid what her weekly income 
was, and she answered “Ten shi!lings.” 
Whereupon he replied that his fee would 
be just that and no more, as he regulated 
his charges according to the ability of his 
patients to pay. It was a good old story 
that brought a glow of generosity to the 
recder, and helpe| make people think that 
this isn’t such a cold, heartless world 
after all. 

* * * * 

Undoubtedly there are medical men yet 
who scale their charges with an eye to the 
pocketbook of their patients. They will 


get more money for removing the appendix 
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of a millionaire than for performing a 
It is 
not a bad system, either, for the rich to 


similar operation on a truck-driver. 


make up for what is done in the way of 
charity for the poor. 

But so far, at least, utility rates have 
not been adjusted on that basis. The law 
requires that service rates shall be uni- 
form. John Jones pays no more for elec- 
tricity, or gas or for his telephone than 
does Bill Brown, even though Jones may 
have a million in the bank and Brown may 
not even have a bank account of any kind. 


That idea is part and parcel of the Amer-— 


ican doctrine of equality and the same fair 
deal for everybody. 
* * * * 

An extension of the same idea underlies 
the system of state regulation and guaran- 
tees the service company a reasonable re- 
turn on its invested capital. If rates are 
to be reduced because officials think the 
people cannot afford the expense, what is 
to protect the company in its duty to sup- 
ply service to those who can afford it? 

As long ago as 1897 Justice Harlan, of 
the United States Supreme Court, declared 
that a utility is entitled “to a fair return 
upon the value of the property which it 
employs for the public convenience.” 

He would never have subscribed to the 
idea that any rate could be established “re- 
gardless of its effect upon the financial 
It stands to 
reason that even the consumer, if he prizes 


condition of the company.” 


TELEPHONY 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Telephone Association of Maine, Nor- 
way, September 22. 

Canadian Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
October 6 and 7. ; 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Eastern Group, Hotel Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, October 
18, 19, and 20. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Western Group, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, October 
25, 26, and 27. 

Missouri Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, November 
10 and 11. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria, November 16 
and 17. 











the service at all, is interested in seeing 
that the company furnishing such service 
does not go bankrupt. 1 

Olympic Telephones. 

. American athletes dominated the Olympic 
games at Los Angeles, winning a large 
majority of the total points, and the tele- 
phone also made a notable record at the 
same time as “champion of communication.” 
The special service rendered by the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Southern 
California Telephone Co., and the Associ- 
ated Telephone Co., Ltd., in connection 
with the world’s greatest athletic compe- 
tition, during the 16-day meet, showed that 
the telephone men of the United States 
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left nothing undone to uphold the reputa- 
tion of American telephony. 

The special switchboard at Olympic Vil- 
lage served 270 stations devoted entirely 
to the athletic teams from all parts of 
the world. Operators speaking English, 
Spanish, French and German were on duty 
24 hours a day, and the prompt, efficient 
service of the telephone staff won universal 
praise from the managers of the Olympiad 
who agreed that much of the success of 
the event was due to the untiring efforts 
of the telephone organization. 

The telephone service was not only of 
prime importance in facilitating the or- 
derly conduct of the various events, and in 
the general management of the great proj- 
ect, but the public requirements were also 
met with remarkable success. 

All calls for information about the games 
were handled at a special information 
switchboard which was attended by 12 ex- 
perienced operators. Each operator was 
supplied with written answers, arranged 
alphabetically, to the questions mostly likely 
to be asked by the general public. This 
insured quick and accurate replies to the 
inquiries, and proved to be a great con- 
venience to the thousands interested in the 
daily programs. 

The preparation and furnishing of such 
a complete service entailed considerable 
expense, but the results achieved supplied 
additional proof why Uncle Sam’s tele- 
phone communication leads the world. 


Suggestions for Improving Toll Service 


Directions in Which Chief Operators May Look to Improve Service in Own 
Offices With Economy—Helping Other Offices—Address Before Traffic Con- 
ference at Annual Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By Miss Etta Earl, 


Traffic Supervisor, New York Telephone Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


During these days of the so-called 
“period of reconstruction,” we, as_ tele- 
phone people, are in a better position to 
give additional time and thought to im- 
proving toll service than perhaps at any 
other time in telephone history. There are 
a number of reasons for this—our forces 
of toll operators are well experienced, 
knowledge of operating is not lacking, and 
we have some surplus time that can be 
used to a good advantage. 

Let us run the office as if it were our 
own business. Consider the job in dollars 
and cents. My company, your company, 
needs to increase revenues. How can we 
help? 

Why not tell each operator that we shall 


rely on her fully to take the initiative 
in dealing with customers and to use good 
judgment? Tell her how she can avoid 
wasted motion and overlap to save time to 
answer more signals. This means, of 
course, encouraging the operator to carry 
a higher load and still give the same high 
grade of service. 

Tell the operators that it is good com- 
mon sense sometimes, to deviate from the 
operating rules in order to better satisfy 
the customer. The average operator has a 
great deal of pride in her work. She will 
appreciate your confidence in her. 

For example, in one office after the 
chief operator had talked with the force 
and explained that we were depending on 


their loyalty and good judgment in giving 
service—loyalty in that they did not need 
to be watched, and good judgment in that 
in only rare cases would they require as- 
sistance—it was possible to reduce super- 
vision from four to two, a real saving and 
a happy force. 

It might be a good idea for a chief 
operator to know the amount of the pay- 
roll each week for her office and the 
amount of revenue. Then look around 
carefully for every possible chance to 
economize so that our company can make 
the necessary profit. It is extravagant to 
have too many people on duty at the 
wrong time, but let us have them whet 
they are needed. 
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Speed is a decided factor in economy. 
In order to improve speed, let us ask our- 
selves these questions about our operators : 
1. Is their knowledge of operating 

satisfactory ? 

Do they use good judgment? 

3. Do they have an excess of improper 
operating habits? 

4. Are they too engrossed in minor 
details ? 


5. Is there lack of skill in operating? 
6. Are they indifferent or careless? 
7. Do they know how to overlap to 


give the fastest service possible? 

8. Is their enunciation good? 

9. Is their manner pleasant? 

10. Is it my fault? 

When you discover what is wrong, have 
a heart-to-heart talk with the girl con- 
cerned. Then spend a little time demon- 
strating just what you mean, if this is 
necessary ; you will be surprised at the re- 
sults you will attain. 

Possibly you have already done some. 
or all, of these things, but none of us is 
perfect. There is always room for im- 
provement; and it is improvement in ac- 
curacy, speed, and completion of calls that 
we must have to improve toll service and 
increase our revenue. 

How does the customer judge our ser- 
vice? I think you will all agree that it is 
courteous treatment, speed of service and 
completion of his call. 

Let us consider courtesy first. In our 
business it means more than ordinary 
politeness, as that is something everyone 
has a right to expect from another. But 
we must go a step farther and show by 
our manner that our first thought is to 
have the “telephone spark.’”’ What is the 
“telephone spark”? Alertness, pleasing 
manner, accuracy and speed. 

Customers know when they are dealing 
with an operator who knows her business 
They also know when they are dealing 
with an indifferent, mechanical operator. 
They react accordingly. We must visual- 
ize our customers as individuals not as 
machines. They are _ honest-to-goodness 
human beings paying for telephone ser- 
vice. In return we must give good, snap- 
py service. 

Our customers will not write letters or 
send telegrams if we prove to them that 
the telephone is the best and quickest way 
to get results. An operator can only give 
this service by being courteous under all 
circumstances ; always alert and ready to 
cope with the most difficult situations. 

After all, good toll operating is just us- 
ing good common sense and using it as 
quickly as possible. This means that at 
times we must deviate from the operat- 
ing instructions in order to satisfy our 
customers. I do not mean by this that 
We can reduce charges or change the class 
of the call, but we can avoid unnecessary 
(uestions and we can accommodate cus- 


tomers to a certain extent on individual 


calls. 


Speed plays the most important part in 


No National Meeting This Fall 


Two Group Meetings of United States Independent Telephone 
Association Instead of National Convention—Three-Day Meet- 
ings in Columbus, Ohio, and Des Moines, Iowa, Next Month 


The directors of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association have de- 
cided, on account of business conditions, 
to vary from the regular procedure of 
holding one large convention in Chicago 
and instead have announced to members 
that two large group meetings will be 
held. The first of these will be held at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, October 18, 19, and 20. The second 
will be held October 25, 26 and 27 at the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, lowa. 

It is planned that the general sessions 
will begin at two o'clock on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, October 18 and 25, and will 
be held the evening of that day with three 
sessions on Wednesday, October 19 and 
26, including an evening session. Thurs- 
day, October 20 and 27 will be given up 
to conferences of the A, B and C class 
companies for special discussion of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s revised 
system of accounts and depreciation order. 

It is expected that by October 1 the In- 
terstate commission will have issued its 
order relative to the revision of accounts 
and changes in the depreciation order so 
that the conferences will have directly be- 
fore them the commission’s requirements 
as to accounting and depreciation. 

The general sessions will be devoted to 
discussions of operating and financial prob- 
lems with a free interchange of views as 
to conditions and plans necessary to be fol- 
lowed to regain lost business. At the re- 
quest of the manufacturers, there will be 
no exhibits. 

In its announcement to its members, the 
association says that there has been no 
time in many years when there has been 


a greater need for a getting together of 
the executives of the industry to consult 
relative to mutual interests and to lend the 
encouragement that always comes from 
contact with others facing similar prob- 
lems. The last two years have seen a 
heavy loss in telephone stations and toll 
business. The companies have met these 
losses by economies in operation. 

The two-year period has been one that 
has tested every telephone employe. It 
has been only by the cooperation of the 
whole operating force that many companies 
have made a winning fight. Now that the 
end is in sight, it is well that these men 
and women, holding the line, should get 
together and plan for the future. 

Inasmuch as neither group meeting will 
be the meeting of the whole association, it 
has been arranged that the board of direc- 
tors of the association will meet in Chi- 
cago in December to transact all neces- 
sary association business. In this way, the 
organization of the great national associa- 
tion will continue to function. 

These group meetings should bring to- 
gether the executives of all of the com- 
panies, as each center selected for a meet- 
ing is centrally-located and accessible by 
good roads. 

Detailed plans for the program are be- 
ing completed and will soon be announced, 
as well as instructions as to hotel reserva- 
tions, etc. The executives and heads of 
departments of every Independent com- 
pany should plan to attend one of these 
meetings, so as to contribute his share to 
the discussions of the problems of the in- 
dustry and obtain his share of encourage- 
ment and suggestion. 








improving toll service. We have done a 
great deal along this line—but we have not 
yet attained what it is possible to attain. 
Customers are more impressed by speed 
than any other item. 

What do we mean by speed of service? 
As you know, it is the time the customer 
must wait for a definite report or to start 
his conversation. What should an aver- 
age speed of service be? It depends on 
whether service is mostly station or per- 
son and whether we have a great many 
built-up and multi-switch calls. 

Take off the speed of service from the 
tickets filed in your office on certain days 
—from the filing time to start of conversa- 
tion or definite report. If it is more than 
one minute, what was the delay? Is your 
office at fault? How can we improve this 
speed item? 

Many things may contribute to delay: 
First, the operator must record accurately : 
then she must make every move count: 
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for example, pick up the toll circuit and 
ring as soon as the called details are 
learned; ask the calling number after the 
call has been passed. If a route is neces- 
sary, secure it from the CLR bulletin as 
our overlapping operation. This is assum- 
ing, of course, that all frequently-called 
points are listed on the bulletin. 

If directory work is involved, let no 
time be lost in securing the number. This 
means that the chief operator should feel 
a special responsibility in keeping the di- 
rectories in a good condition and arranged 
so they can be referred to quickly. They 
should be checked from time to time to 
make sure you have the latest issue. 
Directories to large cities should be in- 
dexed. City and government telephones 
are especially difficult. 

Why not have a first reference list, ex- 
plaining how these telephones are listed 
in the different directories? Every city 
has its own particular way of listing, 
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which makes it difficult to locate the tele- 
phone number. You may have other sug- 
gestions. If so, pass them along so that 
we can all make use of them to improve 
the speed of service. 

Our ultimate aim on every call should 
be to complete it on the first attempt if 
possible. If this is not possible, every ef- 
fort should be made on each subsequent 
attempt. Here is a real opportunity for 
initiative. Bear in mind the customer’s 
only reason for placing a call is because 
he wishes to talk with the number or 
party he asked for. Sometimes he will 
consent to talk with an alternate party. 

If we cannot complete the call, the cus- 
tomer is disappointed and we lose revenue. 
An operator’s manner means so much at 
this time. Very often a_ willingness-to- 
please attitude, without being too persis- 
tent, will cause the customer to allow you 
to make another attempt on the call later 
in the day or carry it forward until the 
next day. 

Special attention to completion is neces- 
sary, as you well know, ‘on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. These days are 
especially difficult due principally to DA 
reports. If the customer indicates m any 
way that the number should answer, tell 
him you will verify the report. If he ac- 
cepts the DA report without question, it 
might be good judgment to try the call in 
ten minutes instead of the usual 20 min- 
utes. 

If it is a person-to-person call and the 
called party is expected at a later time, be 
sure to find out if he cares to talk with 
someone else. If not, be sure the call is 
tried at the time he is expected or a few 
minutes earlier. 

So far we have talked only of what we 
can do for our offices. What about our 
inward service in connection with other 
offices? After all, we depend greatly on 
one another in this telephone game in 
an effort to give the best possible ser- 
vice throughout our companies. What 
can we do to improve the speed and ac- 
curacy of another office? 

Much depends on good inward service 
at your office. This does not mean only 
prompt answers. 
good. But the inward operator must be 


Answers are generally 


sure that she understands the number 
passed. If there is the slightest doubt, she 
should ask the operator to repeat. If you 
have difficulty understanding operators at 
any particular office, the chief operator 
at that office will be glad to hear about it. 
in order that her operators will become 
more interested in good voice work. 

If you work in an office where you do 
not have common battery supervision, be 
sure to listen carefully on the connection 
before challenging. If’ you should chal- 
lenge and customers are talking, you are 
interrupting conversation. This irritates 
the customer not only on account of the 
break in his conversation but also because 
he expects privacy during his conversa- 
tion. 


TELEPHONY 


Another cause of interruption is the op- 
erator ringing on busy circuits. On nine 
out of ten calls on which even a slight 
interruption occurs, the customer requests 
an adjustment of the charge which some- 
times means a minute or two lost for the 
company. 

Another big factor in improving toll ser- 
vice is the importance of establishing con- 
nections over satisfactory toll lines. If 
you are establishing a through connection, 
be sure the circuit to the next intermediate 
office is clear. If you come in contact 
with transmission difficulties, either on 
your call or on a through connection, do 
not allow customers to talk over the cir 
cuit in trouble. 

It is better to use an alternate route thar 
a poor first route; but when the difficulty 
is cleared by changing the connection, you 
are very unfair if you do not report the 
circuit or make a transmission report. 
Your neglect in this respect means not only 
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wasted time for another operator in your 
office or a distant office but other cus- 
tomers will experience trouble which 
means dissatisfaction and adjustment of 
charges. Each operator should feel that 
the trouble will not be cleared unless she 
reports it. 


Nebraska Companies Using Edu- 
cational Films for Publicity. 
While no direct advertising is attempted, 
Nebraska telephone companies have de- 
rived considerable excellent publicity by 
providing educational films for the use of 
chambers of commerce or other local com- 
mercial organizations in the various cities 
and towns. 
been following a plan of getting people 
into town by offering free moving pictures 
several times a month. The _ telephone 
companies have supplied many of these 
films which have been greatly enjoyed. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Natural Fitness for Telephone Work Most Necessary Qualifi- 
cation of Good Operator—Other Qualifications Cited Which 
Operator Must Possess to Render Satisfactory Service—No. 64 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 


Traffic Supervisor, Illinois 

“What is the most important qualifica- 
tion of a good operator?” is asked in ques- 
tion No. 5. 
necessary to make a good operator but 
I believe the most important is a natural 


There are many qualifications 


fitness for telephone work. 

We know that the three necessary re- 
quisites to good telephone service are, 
courtesy, accuracy and speed. So a most 
necessary qualification is a good disposi- 
tion. To be a successful telephone opera- 
tor we must have a natural desire to be 
of help and service to others because ser- 
vice is the only thing our company has to 
sell. We must render this service pleasing- 
ly, cheerfully and tactfully under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Our service must also be accurate. In 
order to render accurate service we must 
have a fair education, an average amount 
of intelligence and good health. Our sight 
must be good, our hearing must be acute 
and we must be of average height and 
weight. If our sight is not good, we are 
not able to read the multiple quickly and 
accurately and wrong numbers will be 
reached through misplugging the multiple. 

lf we do not hear well, we will annoy 
our customers by asking them to give 
their order two or three times and in some 
cases we will ring wrong numbers because 
we do not understand the order. Our 
health must be good in order to have a 
good disposition and to enable us to be on 
duty regularly. 

Accurate and courteous service alone 
does not satisfy our customers. It must 
also be rendered with speed. To acquire 


Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


speed, we must receive our initial training 
when we are comparatively young. The 
desirable age is from 17 to 19, not over 
If a girl learns to be 
an operator after she is over 25 years of 
age she may render courteous and accurate 
service, but it is not probable that she will 
ever acquire the necessary speed. 

A good operator should possess a pleas- 


25 years of age. 


ing voice in order to convey personal in- 
terest to her customers. Her work should 
be unhurried and attentive, marked by a 
She should be able 
to give obliging and intelligent explana- 
tions, when an explanation is desired or 


willingness to listen. 


seems in order. She must have a cheerful 

disposition and a natural desire to please. 

She will have all of these qualifications if 

she has a “natural fitness” for the work. 
Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. How should a report charge be shown 
on a ticket when it is made collect? 

2. The title, “Mrs. Dr. Smith” is often 
given as the party desired. If we do 
not have the initials, how, do we ad- 
dress the called party and how do 
we enter it on the ticket? 

3. The person called is unable to talk and 
the call is changed to “AY.” Which 
rate applies, person-to-person or sta- 
tion-to-station ? 

4. When you have “voluntary supervi- 
sion,’ when is the first “da” report 
given? 

5. What is the most important qualifica- 
tion of a good operator? 

For answers to these questions from revi 

Illinots operators, turn to page 26. 


Nebraska merchants have 
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Telephone Publicity and Advertising 


Review of Developments and Changing Conditions in the Telephone Field 
Which Have Brought About a Need for a Continuous and Well-Directed Publi- 
city Program—Helpful Suggestions — Address at North Dakota Convention 


By J. C. Crowley, 


Secretary, Minnesota Telephone Association, St. Paul 


Airplane transportation, bus transporta- 
tion, auto trucking and pipe lines that have 
been developed and extended during the 
past decade, have contributed to a large 
extent in demoralizing the railroad trans- 
portation system of our nation. 

With this strenuous competition, if one 
vives this question serious thought and 
consideration, it is remarkable that the 
railroads have been able to survive. Much 
depends upon how soon the change will 
come in our present economic conditions, if 
many of them can avoid receivership. 

[ have mentioned this merely to concen- 
trate your thought upon that condition that 
exists in the transportation industry. As 
an illustration of what might, and -has to 
some extent already affected our own in- 
dustry: Ten years ago, if any individual 
would have appeared before such a meet- 
ing as this and said that throughout these 
five northwestern states, you telephone 
men in ten years would have 35,000 less 
telephones in operation than at that time, 
with an annual gross revenue loss of well 
nigh onto $1,000,009, no doubt, a motion 
would have been made to have the in- 
dividual turned over to a lunacy commis- 
sion for examination — and yet that very 
thing has happened. 

I do not believe that we could have 
avoided these losses entirely; but I do be- 
lieve that a large percentage of these 
losses could have been saved. 

Now let us look towards the future. We 
must recoup our losses at the earliest date 
possible. Let us analyze our situation and 
profit by the experiences of the past, as 
well as the experiences we are now going 
through. 

seginning with the birth of the tele- 
phone in the year 1876, and up to and in- 
cluding the year 1893—the first 17 years 
of operation of the telephone business— 
there was no necessity for any publicity 
or advertising in the telephone business. 
This was due to the fact that the tele- 
phone business was protected by patents, 
and the demands for the service were such 
that it required all of the capital which 
could be provided for the installation of 
‘quipment throughout the country. Be- 
sides, the telephone being a new invention 
and a commercial necessity, it advertised it- 
self 

An examination of the files of newspa- 
Pers, periodicals and magazines between 
the foregoing dates shows that the only 
advertising which appeared was a notice to 
the general public that all infringements on 


the Bell or Berliner patents would be 
prosecuted by the lawful owners of such 
patents. 

In 1893 when the Be‘l patents expired, a 
large number of manufacturers began 
manufacturing telephones—it is within my 
recollection that we had at one time 16 

















Mr. Crowley Is an Enthusiastic Advocate 

of the Power of Advertising and Publicity. 

He Tells Why Small Companies Can Profit- 
ably Use Various Forms of Publicity. 


manufacturers of Independent telephone 
apparatus. And in order to create a mar- 
ket for their products, every crossroad vil- 
lage was solicited by mail to put in a tele- 
phone system. 


Practically every farm 
magazine carried an advertisement of some 
manufacturer, stating how easy it was to 
erect a telephone line between two points 
for the use of their particular apparatus. 

As a result of these manufacturers’ cam- 
paigns, telephone lines were built by in- 
dividuals, groups and communities. The 
demand was great and was limited entire- 
ly by the capital that could be furnished 
for the construction of such lines and ex- 
changes. 

A study of the development chart of the 
industry shows that during this period, 
telephony added more station development 
than during any other like period in its 
history. 

Many of those entering into the tele- 
phone business did not figure on it from 
a commercial standpoint, in the way of a 
commercial business proposition. 
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In fact, 


they lacked the knowledge and experience 
of the business, and started in with inade- 
quate rates for the service. In many in- 
stances more consideration was given to 
the necessity and convenience of the pub- 
lic for their respective communities, rather 
than the question of a profitable business 
enterprise that might continue to grow and 
prosper by a satisfactory return upon the 
capital invested. 

In the majority of such cases, these com- 
panies have been merged, reorganized, ab- 
sorbed or sold for the benefit of their 
creditors, at a> tremendous loss to their 
original owners. Some of our communi- 
ties are still suffering with inadequate anc 
unsatisfactory service as a result of the 
retention of such policies. 

It is only a matter of time when they, 
too, must follow the others, unless their 
business is put upon a solid foundation; 
namely, adequate and satisfactory service 
at a cost that will permit the retention of 
a competent and courteous management to 
render such service, and permit the capital 
invested in such enterprise to earn a rea- 
sonable return after operation, obsolescence 
and depreciation have been provided for. 
Any other policy means insolvency. 


Competitive Conditions. 

Under the competitive era from 1894 to 
1912, advertising was not indulged in to 
any great extent by the Independent group. 
Every telephone company was busily en 
gaged in extending its service throughout 
its respective communities, and the de- 
mand for service was greater than it was 
possible for some companies to supply, due 
to the lack of capital necessary to make 
the extensions. 

During this competitive period, the pub 
lic learned that competition in the tele 
phone business was not the remedy, as it 
divided the service and, instead of being a 
convenience, it was an inconvenience and 
an economic waste. In many instances, 
merchants and others were compelled to 
have two or more services. 

In 1909, the first state adopted a regula- 
tory law regulating the telephone business. 
That was the state of Wisconsin. Many 
other states followed. 

Then it was found it would be necessary 
to have a physical connection law so that 
the Independents might have interconnec- 
tion between the toll line systems of one 
company and the exchange of another. In 
some states, this kept most of the com- 
panies busy for several years securing 
the necessary legislation or change of 
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policy on the part of those who controlled 
the major toll lines and exchanges. 


Interchange of Business. 

Then came the so-called Kingsbury com- 
mitment, granting the interchange of 
physical connections. Later came the 
policy of division of territory in several 
states, wherein one company agreed to 
operate all of the territory within a 
specified area. As a result of this inter- 
change of business, we have seen the long 
distance business grow from approximate- 
ly 12,000,000 messages in 1917 to over 50,- 
(00,000 messages in 1930. 

It was about 1916 when these changes 
were completed. Finances were arranged 
for by the larger units and a program of 
expansion was pushed. 

Then came the period of government 
regulation during the war. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon that with which many 
of you are familiar. 

I have no doubt that it was during the 
war period that the adversities of to- 
day began to grow upon the smaller com- 
panies which had not kept in touch with 
the increased costs of labor and commodi- 
ties, that had imcreased by leaps and 
bounds. Reserves which had been built 
up, if any there were, were soon absorbed. 

Then came the cessation of hostilities, 
and many of our smaller companies which 
had not increased their income in propor- 
tion to the outgo, were in serious financial! 
straits. 

Representatives of most companies were 
busy from 1918 to 1928 in readjusting 
their rate structures to meet the new con- 
ditions of increased costs and service de- 
mands; namely, governmental require- 
ments. May I mention just a few? 


The adoption of “white ways” in our 
villages and towns, compelling telephone 
companies to abandon thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property, moving from the main 
streets or avenues to the alleys; the com- 
ing of the automobile with the improved 
highways, necessitating thousands of dol- 
lars’ expense in the. moving of pole lines: 
and the extension of electric light and 
power companies into the rural districts 
necessitating the metallicizing and, in some 
cases, the rerouting and rebuilding of thou- 
sands of miles of rural pole lines. 

Then came the beginning of the present 
slump in securities, first affecting the in- 
dustrial centers and later extending over 
the agricultural states. Then and there we 
telephone men, operating in these agricul- 
tural states, realized that while we had 
been busy in the framing of, shaping and 
wrestling with organization and commer- 
cial, as well as operating, problems, we had 
neglected one of our most important du- 
ties: that of impressing upon our individ- 
ual subscribers the value of his telephone 
service to him and to the members of his 
family. 

In particular, the companies serving a 
large number of rural stations are the 
ones most seriously affected during these 
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times, and the station losses have been 
considerable. 

In my own state, there have been sev- 
eral applications made to close entirely 
some of the smaller exchanges. In fact, 
this has been done in three or four in- 
stances; and if the present situation con- 
tinues, I am quite satisfied that in a num- 
ber of other communities the smaller ex- 
changes will be abolished. 

To my mind, the Independent telephone 
companies are the ones that are suffering 
the most as a result of station losses, due 
to the fact that they serve the larger per- 
centage of rural stations in these five 
states — North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota. That 
is the necessity of the Independent 
group organizing for the purpose of pub- 
licity and advertising, if we are going to 
regain our losses. 

It is my opinion that our Independent 
group should cooperate throughout these 
five states in standardizing all publicity and 
advertising, in particular setting forth the 
value of our service. Please bear in mind 
that quantity advertising matter can be se- 
cured at greatly reduced prices. 


Publicity Suggestions. 

Here are some publicity suggestions for 
meeting the present conditions : 

Continue to improve your service at 
every opportunity. 

Take advantage of the present labor and 
material prices in the rebuilding, recon- 
struction or extensions to your property. 
Employ as many as possible of your rural 
subscribers who are not otherwise em- 
ployed. Many managers have employed 
some of their delinquent subscribers and in 
this way have reduced their outstanding 
accounts. 

Replace all iron circuits between ex- 
changes that are used for trunk or toll 
service, with copper wire. Copper wire is 
almost as cheap today as you paid for iron 
wire five or six years ago. It will be a 
long time before you will be able to pur- 
chase copper at its present price when the 
recovery takes place. 

With every improvement added, give 
your local newspaper representative a story 
on the purpose. Tell the public how the 
service will be benefited by such improve- 
ment. 

Use the newspapers frequently with 
satisfactory and appealing advertisements. 

Use more space in your own directory 
to advertise your business. 

Every envelope sent out of your office 
should carry a neat and well prepared ad- 
vertisement. 

The back of each monthly or quarterly 
statement should carry a neat and well 
prepared advertisement. 

Consider the number of paper napkins 
used at school, lodge, club and farm insti- 
tute gatherings where luncheons and din- 
ners are served; a neat and well-prepared 
advertisement on the corner of such nap- 
kins will create considerable comment. It’s 
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getting the people to talk about you that 
advertises your business. Remember, when 
they stopped telling stories about the popu- 
lar-priced car, the number of sales of that 
car fell off. 

See that your telephone directory car- 
ries a reasonable amount of advertising 
for the promotion and use of the long dis- 
tance service. Toll commission revenues 
amount to from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
of your gross revenues. Why not promote 
its use? 

In this connection, attention is directed 
to a recent checkup of 89 telephone direc- 
tories, of which only 31 carried any men- 
tion of the use of long distance service; 
58 made no mention of long distance facili- 
ties. Compare your toll commission rev- 
enues per station with a similar sized ex- 
change that does advertise the long dis- 
tance facilities, and you will be convinced 
that you can better your own income by 
boosting the other fellow. 

Above all, the most important thing for 
the telephone manager to do in these days 
is to keep in contact with his subscribers. 
He must be alert to any gatherings and 
be prepared to make prompt replies to 
any queries relative to the conduct of the 
business. In a recent checkup made in 
20 counties in our state, we found that 
where the managers had followed the 
policy of personal contact, station losses 
and complaints against cost of service 
have been at a minimum. 

Oh, I know there are some who will say 
the business cannot afford it. Then it is 
your job to get the business on a_ basis 
that will afford it. 

Upon inquiry, I am advised by a well- 
known authority on advertising that other 
lines of industry appropriate the following 
percentages of their gross revenue to ad- 
vertising and promotion: 

Ratio of Advertising to Revenues. 

Drugs and toilet articles, 19.6; paints 
and varnishes, 6.4; chemical and _ allied 
manufacturing, 6.1; electrical equipment. 
radio, 5.9; jewelry and silverware, 5.7; 
foods, 5.6; travel and transportation, 4.6: 
building construction material, 2.8; auto- 
motive, 3.5; and financial and insurance. 
a. 

And upon investigation of the telephone 
business in my own state, with one excep- 
tion, I found that less than 10 per cent of 
the telephone companies had spent any- 
thing in the way of advertising. 

Why should not the industry which 
stands among the leading ones of this na- 
tion, be permitted to expend from 2 per 
cent to 4 per cent of its gross for promot- 
ing the business in the interests of educat- 
ing the public to the larger use of the ser- 
vice in the saving of time and money? 
Surely, no business man or regulatory body 
should take any exception to this legitimate 
expense. 

Then the question is: Does it pay: 
Well, let’s see. A survey of 504 com- 
panies in many lines of business by the 
Research Bureau of the Advertising !*ed- 
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eration of America revealed that 303 con- 
cerns, or 60 per cent, were making net 
profits in 1931. In fact, 71 of these com- 
panies, or one out of every seven earned a 
greater profit in 1931 than in 1930. Let 
me quote a few: 

The American Soap Manufacturers As- 
sociation spread the gospel of cleanliness 
and lifted 1930 and 1931 sales above the so- 
called boom years of that industry. 

Timken Oil Burner Co. of Detroit. 
raised 1930 sales by 56 per cent and 1931 
sales by 37 per cent. 

The Philco Co. introduced the baby 
grand, an inexpensive radio set. Despite 
the warning that total sales were slipping 
off about 30 per cent, it spent millions of 
dollars to promote the new product. As a 
result, sales climbed over 100 per cent. 

The Auburn Motor Car Co. increased 
its sales for 1931 by more than 10,000 cars 
over its 1930 sales. 

The Mohawk Carpet Co. made a profit 
of $310,673 in 1931 as against a deficit of 
$599,779 in 1930. 

The P. Lorillard Co., one of the four 
big cigarette companies, increased. its net 
income by $1,200,000 over 1930. 

Many more could be mentioned; suffice 
it to say that all agree that advertising and 
sales promotion brought the results in a so- 
called “off-year.” 

Average prices received by farmer from 
1922 to 1929 inclusive were: 


3eef 
Wheat Corn Oats cattle 
per bu. perbu. perbu. per cwt. 
115.9 74.2 41.9 6.9 
Hogs Chickens Eggs Butter 
per cwt. per Ib. doz. fat lb. 
8.08 19.6 28.6 42.0 


While telephone rates have remained 
normal during these high prices, I have 
every confidence that our industry—that 
business which has steadily gone forward 
under public criticism of 17 years of 
monopoly, has survived under 24 years of 
competition, 23 years of legislative regula- 
tion, passed through several so-called 
panics, subjected at various times to at- 
tacks by political demagogues, and sur- 
vived them all—will come out of our pres- 
ent economic situation with many experi- 
ences that will prove profitable to all, so 
that we may continue to lead all nations 
with the best and largest telephone system 
of the world. 


A Goal for Other Operators to 
Try to Attain! 

Mrs. Martha McCann, who recently 
resigned as chief operator of the McLain, 
Kans., exchange of the Kansas Telephone 
Co.. served at the McLain exchange con- 
tinuously for 27 years without a single 
complaint of poor service, it is stated. 
She is highly praised ky the entire com- 
munity surrounding McLain, and their 
Opinion is voiced by one of her subscribers 
who said: 

“We certainly hate to see Mrs. McCann 
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experience. 


them. 


easier place to live in! 





TIMIDITY AND DOUBT 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone 
Des Moines, lowa 


When we acknowledge that we have failed to do something we have 
always yearned to do, more likely than not our failure is due to the fact that 
we lacked courage to make a start at the beginning. 
our timidity, jumped right in, tackled the thing, and done the best we knew 
how, even though we accomplished little, we could not help benefiting by the 


But so many of us never get that far. 
start, we argue with ourselves and others our chance of failure. 
joins its forces with that of Timidity. 

Life’s highway is strewn with the undeveloped talents of men and women 
who might have become famous if they had only put timidity and douht behind 


I often wonder how such folks feel, going about doing other things, after 
they have given up the struggle for attainment. 
came about from wrestling with timidity and doubt. 

It has been said that our great thoughts never leave us; that we cannot 
separate them from our consciousness; that they always follow us wherever 
we go, whatever we do; beat at the door of our mind, day in, day out, remind- 
ing us to do that which was given us to do. 

It would be better to have no great talent, than possess one and not do 
everything possible to develop it. What a tremendous responsibility ! 
privilege to have it in one’s power to make the world a better, happier, and 
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In fact, before we ever make a 
Then Doubt 
These two are formidable enemies. 


Most of the struggle, no doubt, 
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leave as our operator, as she has always 
been exceptionally courteous and accom- 
modating. We have never rung at any 
time during the night or day that we did 
not get prompt service.” This is a very 
good record, especially for a period of 27 
years. 

Mrs. McCann was assisted in the opera- 
tion of the switchboard by her daughter, 
Ethel, who has also filled positions with 
the Kansas company at the exchanges of 
Whitewater, Elbing and Furley with much 
credit to herself and the company. Miss 
Ethel McCann will be transferred to some 
other exchange after taking her vacation. 


Iowa District Meetings Scheduled 
for Second Week of Series. 

The first five of a series of district 
meetings were held during the past week 
by the Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, at Fort Dodge, on September 12; 
at Forest City, September 13; Spencer, 
September 14; LeMars, September 15, and 
Ida Grove, September 16. 

Next week the following meetings are 
scheduled to be held: Knoxville, Septem- 
ber 19; Keosauqua, September 20; Wash- 
ington, September 21; DeWitt, September 
22, and Marengo, September 23. 

Separate conferences are being conduct- 
ed at these meetings for the men and the 
operators. Miss Anne Barnes, of Des 
Moines, working under the auspices of the 
engineering extension department of Iowa 
State College, is conducting the women’s 
meetings. 

“The problems confronting us at this 
time should bring every telephone man 


to one of these meetings,” says Chas. C. 
Deering, in his announcement of the 
series of meetings. “There will be oppor- 
tunity for discussion of any phase of the 
business that you choose to ask about. Bring 
your problems to these meetings and come 
expecting to take part in the discussions. 

“Arrangements will be made for us to 
have lunch together in order that we may 
get better acquainted; but the associa- 
tion’s directors have asked that these he 
made ‘Dutch treat,’ each one paying for 
his own meal.” 

H. B. Melick, of West Liberty, Iowa, 
president of the Iowa association, is plan- 
ning to attend these district meetings. 


Freighter’s Dragging Anchor 
Severs Large Cables in Canal. 
The services of a professional diver and 

all the available cable splicers that could 

be secured were pressed into quick service 
at Montreal, Que., Can., when on August 

9 the dragging anchor of a freighter pass- 

ing through the Lachine Canal, severed 

large cables and put most of the telephones 
out of commission in two of the metropolis’ 
exchanges. 

The break also interfered with lonz dis- 
tance facilities between the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada and certain United States 
points. A number of teletypewriter and 
stock brokerage ticker services were tem- 
porarily disrupted. 

Considering the extensive nature of the 
damage done, complete repairs were 
effected in short order. Through steps now 
being taken, repetition of the occurrence 
is prohibited, it is reported. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Proper Marking of the Cable 
Plant; Various Methods. 
By Tue Op CABLE SPLICceER. 


During my life as a cable splicer I have 
seen so much time lost and trouble caused 
due to incorrect or inadequate records that 
I just can not understand why so many 
companies continue to neglect this all-im- 
portant matter. 

All cable systems large or small should 
have a complete set of drawings in the of- 
fice kept up-to-date at all times. These 
drawings should show cable counts, sizes, 
routings, terminal counts and terminal and 
manhole numbers. Any other data which 
might be of use at some time should also 
be shown. 

Counts are generally designated on 
terminals by one of two methods: Termi- 
nal tags which are strips of metal with 
necessary numerals and letters stamped on 
them with a steel die. These tags are clip- 
ped around the cable just above the nipple 
where the cable is attached to the terminal. 
The other method consists of marking in- 
side terminals either on the fanning strips 
or in a space provided for that purpose, 
by means of rubber stamps. These rub- 
ber-stamp markings are generally protect- 
ed with a thin coating of shellac. 

I always prefer that aerial cable termi- 
nals be numbered with metal letters nailed 


on the pole. These letters to be of suf- 


The practice of making designations in 
terminals with a lead pencil is never satis- 
factory as they are too easily changed. 
When linemen make their own pet mark- 
ings, each uses a different system, and the 
whole scheme generally degenerates into a 
complicated puzzle which does not mean 
anything. Numbers and letters can gen- 
erally be painted or stenciled on the out- 
side of cable terminals but this method is 
not as lasting or satisfactory as the metal 
letters which if properly installed will last 
a lifetime. 

It is a practice with many companies to 
have their splicers initial and date each 
cable splice when completed. This is a 
good idea, but when I had a kit of tools 
we initialed splices we were proud of; 
and the ones which seemed doubtful we 
forgot to mark. When an unmarked 
splice went bad, none of us ever admitted 
that he was the father of it. 

Money spent for permanent marking of 
the cable plant is always money well spent. 


A Unique Specimen of Rural 
Telephone Line Construction. 
The photograph of a Missouri rural pole 

lead, reproduced on this page, was sent in 

recently by L. A. Mills, manager of the 

New Ulm Rural Telephone Co., New Ulm, 

Minn. According to Mr. Mills, the photo- 

graph was taken by a physician of New 














Forked Telephone Poles Used in Rural Line Construction in Missouri. 


ficient size so that they can be plainly 
seen from the ground. It always made me 
mad to climb a pole and find that I was 
at the wrong terminal. 

Various numbering systems are in use 
and all are good, providing they are com- 
plete enough. Many prefer to stencil the 
cable and pole number inside each terminal, 
in addition to the pair count. This no 
doubt is a good idea. Many companies 
also number each pole and use date nails to 
indicate when the poles were placed in ser- 


vice or reset. 


Ulm while traveling through Missouri with 
a vacation party. One of the members of 
the party had been employed several years 
ago by the rural telephone company making 
use of the picturesque forked poles and he 
was, therefore, sufficiently interested to stop 
long enough to take a snapshot. 

This particular rural lead is more than 
10 miles long and is located about 70 miles 
north of St. Louis. Mr. Mills’ comment is 
that the lead was probably built “to meet 
rural subscribers’ demand for cheap tele- 
phone service.” 
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Almost simultaneous with the receipt of 
this photograph by TELEPHONY a similar 
photograph was received from H. W. Dull, 
of Tiffin, Ohio. Mr. Dull writes: “En- 
closed find check for my subscription, also 
a snapshot of a Missouri telephone pole 
with two ground return circuits I saw while 
on my vacation. On my return trip, 
through Wyoming and Colorado, I saw 
about three miles of pole line, like the 
line shown in the photograph, along route 
40.” 

Inasmuch as the photograph received 
from Mr. Mills was a little clearer for the 
purpose of reproduction, it was selected 
for reproduction in TELEPHONY in place of 
Mr. Dull’s equally interesting photograph. 


Help Yer Accident Record By 
Removin’ All the Hazards! 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’ buddies! To start things a 
rollin’ this mornin’ I’m gonna try ter put a 
smile on yer faces by tellin’ a little joke | 
herd the other day. It went sumthin’ like 
this: 

A darkey came into a store complainin’ 
that the ham he had purchased there was 
no good. 

“The ham is all right,’ asserted the 
butcher. 

“No it ain’t, boss,” insisted the negro. 
“Dat ham’s sho bad!” 

“How can that be,” asked the butcher, 
“when it was only cured last week?” 

The darky scratched his head, reflective- 
ly and finally suggested : 

“Den mebbe it’s had a relapse.” 

I know of a few companies that have 
spent lots of good hard shekels, teachin’ 
safety ter their employes an’ then, when 
they thought everyone wuz cured of their 
careless ways, someone would have a re- 
lapse and there’d be an accident. In many 
cases that I know of a hazard did a lot to 
cause the relapse. In view of this fact 
I’m gonna talk ter you today on the sub- 
jeck of hazards, an’ I hope my few words 
of advice will be a big help to everyone 
who reads ’em. 

Whenever a telephone feller hears the 
word “hazard,” he thinks of joint pole con- 
struction; that is, where power com- 
pany circuits and telephone company cir- 
cuits are attached to the same pole—but 
there are many other hazards that he iails 
to think of. 

I recently studied a number of hazards 
which were turned into the managament 
by a group of telephone employes and 98 
per cent of the total hazards listed were 
found on joint poles. After makin 4 
check of the plants involved we found 
that employes had failed to consider only 
a small position of the other type of haz- 
ards in the plants and that when these 
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were added to the list, the percentage of 
hazards found on joint poles was reduced 
to 37 per cent. 

It has been my ’sperience that hazards 
may be grouped under these types: (1) 
Building hazards; (2) Tool hazards; (3) 
Fire hazards; (4) Material hazards; (5) 
Joint pole hazards; and (6) Hazardous 
construction of telephone plant. 

I might add, as a seventh type, the 
careless worker, for he is dangerous to 
himself and the workers aroun’ him. Com- 
plete extermination of this type of insect 
would sure aid in makin’ the world a bet- 
ter place in which to live. 

3uilding hazards are gradually being 
reduced due to the fact that most all build- 
ings are constructed according to all the 
rules and regulations of safety. But 
buildings, like all other things, show the 
signs of constant ‘use and, unless conditions 
are closely watched, hazards will develop 
in the safest of buildings. 

Some of these hazards are: 

Loose treads on stairways, loose hand 
rail supports, splintered or cracked hand 
rail supports, excessive amount of wax 
on floors, cracked or splintered floors, loose 
floor boardings, loose or cracked plaster, 
unlighted hallways, improperly ventilated 
rooms, poorly lighted rooms (as a rule the 
two types just given are found in old 
buildings as modern-day contractors are 
well-trained in the requirements for proper 
lighting and installation). 

Slamming doors—that is, all doors with- 
out door checks; broken windows, unfilled 
lamp sockets, obstructed fire escapes, de- 
fective flues, defective wiring. (The two 
hazards just mentioned can also be group- 
ed under the heading of fire hazards, but 
I’m placin’ em under buildin’ hazards for, 
consarn it, if the building was properly 
kep’ up there’d be no need fer ’em.) 

The hazards listed are only a small por- 
tion of those which may be called building 
hazards, but they’ll give you some idea of 
what to look for when yer checkin’ over 
the buildin’. 

As well made as tools are nowadays, 
there shouldn’t be sich a thing as tool haz- 
ards, but, hang. it all, there is an’ so we'll 
have ter find out what the hazards are. 
I'll jist name a few of ’em fer you: 

First and probably the greatest is the 
defective tool hazard. So long as em- 
ployes persist in leavin’ broken an’ defec- 
tive tools on their trucks, we’re gonna 
have accidents caused by them. If all 
companies would enforce a_ periodical 
check of all tools upon their employes, it 
wouldn't be long fore all of the defective 
«ls would be junked. 
second, comes improper use of tools. 
Third is failure ter protect or cover the 
sharp edge of edged tools. It might be 
a sood slogan, “Protect the tool ’an thus 
protect yerself !” 


- 


‘nder the headin’ of fire hazards we 
could make a list that would take hours 
ead, but as we haven't that amount of 


- 


Observe 
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time, I’m gonna give you a few of the 
most important. They are: 

Oily waste, refuse or clothin’ left in 
closed rooms; leaky gas fixtures, unpro- 
tected gas jets, overheated woodwork, 
wooden wastebaskets, accumulations of 
rubbish and trash, oil-saturated mops in 
closets, ashes stacked near rubbish, and 
gasoline in unmarked containers. 

Material hazards can be divided into a 
few different types. They are: Defec- 
tive material, non-standard material, ma- 
terial left layin’ where others may trip 
over it; improper packing, piling, or han- 


‘dling of material; and incorrect use of 


materials. 

Due to cooperation between power com- 
pany and telephone company officials, the 
number of hazards formerly charged up 
to joint-pole hazards has been greatly re- 
duced. There is still room for improve- 
ment, though, and I’m gonna describe a 
few of the hazards which we have dis- 
covered during our check. 

On one corner we found series arc leads 
hangin’ six inches from out cable. 

The lowest pole step on one joint pole 
carryin’ our cable was only four feet from 
the ground. 

On another pole we found a 2,300-volt 
circuit only 12 inches from our wires, and 
on the same pole there was a 110-volt cir- 
cuit 18 inches beneath our wires. 

We also found a secondary running 
parallel to our cable and electric drop wires 
rubbin’ our cable. 

We frequently ran across cases where 
trolley feeders were only six inches from 
our cable. 

That’s only a few, but the next time 
yer out jist watch an’ see if you can find 
a few. Remember, the sooner they're 
cleared up, the better chance you have for 
a no accident record. ! 

Under the heading of hazardous con- 
struction of telephone plant, we should 
never have ennything to record. Most 
everything is constructed according to 
specifications, and all construction which 
departs from the specifications has to be 
approved by some _ responsible official; 
therefore, as far as I can see, there is no 
need for hazardous construction. 

Sometimes a man makes a mistake an’ 
then we have a hazard. 
are: 


A few examples 


A line crossing over a highway giving 
only fifteen-foot clearance; placin’ a drop 
in front of a fire escape, or so it inter- 
feres with awnings or clothes line; run- 
nin’ a drop parallel to an electric drop 
with six inches separatin’ the span. Those 
are only a few but, shucks, they'll give 
you an’ idear of what to look for. 

Now that I’ve given you an idea of the 
different type of hazards, I'll betcha some 
of you are a’sayin’: “Shucks, I know of 
some hazards right in our own plant that 
ought’er be cleared up!” 

That’s just what I want you to say, fer 
here’s what we’re gonna do. The week 


startin’ Monday, September 26, and end- 
ing Saturday, October 1, is gonna be 
known as “Clean Up The Hazard Week,” 
an’ I'd like fer every one of you buddies 
to keep an eagle eye fer hazards durin’ 
that week, an’ report all of ’em ter yer 
boss. 

Consider every type of hazard, an’ re- 
port every dangerous condition which you 
find existing in your plant. Keep after 
the condition until it is entirely cleared up. 

I’m gonna make an offer to all of you 
fer I know that there’s a lot of hazards 
which ougth’er be cleared up an’ I'd like 
ter have ’em all cleared up durin’ the week 
of September 26—October 1. There's a 
lot of you buddies and we'll probably clean 
up a lot of hazards, so here’s my offer: 

The buddy who finds the greatest num- 
ber of hazards in his plant and either gits 
‘em cleared up or obtains a promise that 
they will be cleared up, will git his pictur’ 
in one of my comin’ articles, and I'll give 
the details of some of the hazards which 
he found, the total number of found an’ 
the total number cleared up. 
isn’t it? 


Fair enuf, 


Here’s how to get entered in the clean- 
up week test: 

1. List up every hazard which you find 
durin’ the week of September 26-October 
1, givin’ the location and complete details 
of the hazard. 

2. Show whether the hazard has been 
cleared up or is to be cleared up in the 
near future. 

3. Complete your list if possible by Oc- 
tober 3 and endeavor to have the lists in 
to me by October 5. 

4. When sending the list in, please give 
your full name, address and name of yer 
company. 

That's all there is to it and I’ve set our 
goal at 500 cleared hazards during the 
week. Will you help us make that good’ 
Clear up or report every hazard you find, 
and no matter how small a number you 
find, send yer list in, fer every one will 
put us one nearer 500. 

If our group can clear up 500 hazards 
during the week, it'll jist mean 500 less 
chances fer “Ole Man Accident” to score 
an’ that’ll be somethin’. May we have 
your help? 

“Well, I'll be ramblin’, but I'll be back 
agin Saturday, so be on hand. Here’s our 
safety thought fer the week an’ I hope it 
goes on every bulletin board in this coun- 
try an’ all the other countries: 

“Help!! We need your help to find 500 
hazards and clear them up durin’ the week 
of September 26 through October 1. Re- 
port every hazard you find to yer super- 
visor and send a complete list of them to 
“Jake The Lineman,” care of TELEPHONY, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. so as to 
reach him by October 5. May we have 
yer help?” 

So long—any cooperation you can give 
in putting over the “Clean Up the Hazard 
Week” will be appreciated ! 


“Clean Up the Hazard Week,’ September 26-October 1. 
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The Type 31-B Monophone is here shown being used 
in an office with two central office lines. While a con- 
versation is taking place over line No. 1 on the exten- 
sion set, the girl in the outer office is answering a sec- 
ond call coming in on line No. 2. 
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HE new Type 31-B Monophone lends itself to a multiplicity of uses which 

can be utilized by telephone companies as sources of additional 
revenue. Its compact, convenient switching key arrangement in the sub- 
base eliminates the necessity for special wiring, mounting and installing 
extra keys, etc., and provides an excellent sales argument in approaching a 
subscriber regarding the installation of an extra line, extension stations or 
similar additional service. 


The sub-base key has two positions—the "normal" position, and a 
down" position. This permits the instrument to be connected to two 
lines. A call can be held on one line while a second call is answered on the 
other. The placing of the handset on the cradle automatically restores 
the key to “normal"’ position, placing it in readiness to answer a call. 


A small push-button, conveniently mounted in the base, is provided for 
"flashing" the central office operator, or for releasing a connection to cor- 
rect an error in dialing. The operation of this push-button opens the line 
circuit, but, unlike the replacing of the handset, does not affect the posi- 
tion of the key. 


This is but one of the many devices perfected by Automatic Electric 
Company that are designed to increase telephone company profits through 
the furnishing of additional and auxiliary services to subscribers. Let us 
send you literature which more fully describes the Type 3!-B Monophone 
and contains suggestions for its application. 





“Modern Telephone Services for the Modern Age” is the title of 
a new booklet on auxiliary services. Send for your copy today. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Operator Locates Olive Oil Sales- 
man for London Visitor. 

Service, and plenty of it, is the motto 
of Sylvia Kramer, an operator at the at- 
tended pay stations in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad depot at Pittsburgh, Pa. And 
there is a certain Englishman somewhere 
in the world who probably is willing to 
wager that she always gets her party, says 
the Telephone News, employes’ magazine 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 

The other day this Englishman, visiting 
Pittsburgh, approached the pay station and 
told her he was looking for a salesman, 
whom he had met in London. “He works 
for an olive oil importing firm, but I have 
lost the card containing his name and ad- 
dress. I do remember, however, that his 
samples carried the label, ‘Made in Pitts- 
burgh.’ ” 

Would it be possible for Miss Kramer 
to locate the man? 

Girls at attended pay stations have been 
asked to do some peculiar things. Pitts- 
burgh is a large city, with a population 
of more than 600,000 and this particular 
task was something like probing for a 
needie in the well-known haystack. 

“Olive oil,” thought Miss Kramer. 
“Food . Italian food . . . restaurant.” 
She would try Caruso’s restaurant. Per- 
haps the manager there might know an 
olive oil salesman who had spent his vaca- 
tion in London. And he did! The very 
man she wanted! 

Without further delay, she located him 
and the Londoner talked to his acquaint- 
ance. He was elated at his success in 
locating his friend, and was profuse in 
his thanks to Miss Kramer. “Marvelous, 
marvelous,” were the last words she heard 
him say as he walked through the station. 


Neeced, a Traffic Plan to Reduce 
Exchange Losses. 

Each year it has been our habit to make 
an estimate of our plant needs, based on 
about what we sold the previous years, but 
1 feel that what we need now is a more 
intensive study of traffic. possibilities for 
the future. 

Efficiency engineers study methods not 
only to reduce the cost of lost motion but 
also examine the possibility of developing 
some by-products. Some by-products may 
not be the biggest production, but they are 
often the best paying, both within them- 
selves and as a contributing factor in boost- 
ing our principal commodity. 

The large exchanges were quick to see 
the need of secretarial service, the placing 
of prepay stations in accessible places, and 
figuratively hiding the subscriber’s set to 
prevent free use of service. Typewriting 
and radio program-services are other by- 


products that many exchanges have intro- 
duced, but what I have in mind are the 
thousand and one small exchanges that 
might widen their types of services. 

First of all, we must reduce this “hitch- 
hiking” and self-issued free passes over our 
traffic routes. The tragedy of this abuse 
is that many of the people who persistently 
use other people’s telephones deny them- 
selves the best part of the service by not 
subscribing. They even spend money for 
advertising, and then figuratively shut the 
most accessible door in the face of pros- 
pective customers by not having a tele- 
phone. 

There is a new phrase I like to use 
termed “intelligent selfishness,” and it 
might be applied to those who foresight- 
edly diagnose the proper facilities needed 
te “catch the trade.” 

Transportation companies in some small 
towns are often woefully lacking in such 
facilities and then grumble because the 
other fellow gets some of their business. 
Likewise this is so of many telephone ex- 
changes. We are partly to blame for this, 
for we should have a taxi service on every 
busy corner. 

What we really need is a modified pre- 
pay coin collector. 

Small, non-multiple common __ battery 
switchboards have magne‘o equipment, so 
it may not be amiss to reverse this and 
have some common battery equipment on 
magneto boards. I think that common- 
battery pay-station equipment, with line 
circuits in the business districts of towns, 
would help to promote the idea of better 
paying and more desirable common battery 
service as a whole. 

I do not think we have counted the cost 
of calling “near-bys.” We certainly impose 
on our customers when we do so, and dis- 
courage the patronage of a regular cus- 
tomer for one that is not contributing to 
the cost of our operation. 

| notice that some of the big automobile 
companies have gone in for a variety of 
by-products. Many of us are, by force of 
circumstances, electricians, so it may be ad- 
visable for us to go a step farther and 
take over articles that we could, with a 
little practice, learn to service, such as 
radios, office and home electrical apparatus. 
Some telephone equipment manufacturers 
also handle radio and such material. 

It is just possible that in offering to 
sell or service such equipment we may 
often be able to sell telephone service. I 
feel that the average plant telephone man 
in the small exchange could make good 
use of his electrical experience to build up 
a side line. In many small towns I suspect 
that money goes begging, because the 
amount of business of this type is too 
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small to justify a regular service man 
locating there. As a matter of fact, some 
of our most practical radio service men are 
former telephone plant men. 

Good times are a matter of development, 
and we may wake up some morning to find 
we have built a very desirable structure, 
whose foundation is based on good serv- 
ice—elastic, desirable service. 

I have yet to hear of a group of cus- 
tomers who praise the service, grumble at 
the rates. They may tell you that they 
want cheap service but, in reality, what 
they want is good service. 

The other day I told a prospect that I 
would guarantee to cut his gasoline bill in 
two and save him one-half of the other 
half, if he would install a telephone and 
conscientiously use it, whenever possible, 
instead of his automobile. 

He spoke of traveling fast in his car, so 
I mentioned that I could carry his voice 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a second at less 
than a cent a mile. As Will Rogers might 
say: I see in the papers where the price 
of gas has advanced, so get your plant in 
good shape so that you, too, can get back 
that old rate; good transmission will help 
you get good rates. 

Lenox, Ga. James F. Brapy. 
Direct - by - Mail Publicity Tells 

Value of Telephone. 

Two new pieces of direct-by-mail pub- 
licity now being used by the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb.. 
should produce good results in securing 
orders for reconnection of telephones taken 
out and in stimulating the use of long dis- 
tance service. 

The first post card reads as follows: 

“We want you to know we have missed 
you as a customer. Several times during 
the past few weeks people have called fcr 
you and, of course, they were unable to 
reach you because you did not have a tele- 
phone. We feel sure there have been many 
time since you had your telephone discon- 
nected that you and your family could have 
used it profitably. We suggest that you 
arrange to have your telephone reconnected. 
Any telephone employe will be glad to take 
your order.” 

The plan for the distribution of this 
mailing piece is as follows: 

After a telephone has been taken out of 
service, an observation is made over a 
period of time to determine the number of 
calls placed for the subscriber and his 
family (both local and long distance). This 
information is recorded and used as a basis 
for sales activity in an effort to secure an 
order for reinstallation of service. 

A person trying to economize is quite 
likely, to order his telephone disconnect«( 
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if he does not make much use of his in- 
strument. In such an instance the tele- 
phone company leaves no stone unturned in 
attempting to make the subscriber conscious 
of the fact that he is missing calls that 
are of great interest or profit to him. 

The second piece of direct-by-mail pub- 
licity is used to stimulate the use of long 
distance. When a telephone is installed for 
someone who has recently moved into the 
community, the installer or employe taking 
the installation order secures the names and 
addresses of relatives and friends residing 
in other towns and cities. 

Each of these persons is then mailed a 
post card informing him (or her) of the 
telephone number of the friend or relative 
and giving the station-to-station and person- 
to-person toll rates between the points in 
question. 

“There is an almost unlimited opportunity 
ior company employes to make friends and 
acquaintances telephone conscious,” says the 
Lincoln Telephone News, in commenting 
upon the Lincoln company’s direct-by-mail 
sales efforts. “In addition to the sugges- 
tions made to them by the printed words, 
let’s sell them on the idea that of all things 
they buy, there is nothing that brings so 
much in convenience and security—for so 
little cost—as the telephone. 


Los Angeles Exchange Adopts 


New Information Records. 
The Angeles, Calif., information 
operators of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. now use a single alphabetical 
hook reference which is reprinted daily in 
a special printing plant designed fer this 


Los 


purpose. 

It is called the “Daily Alphabetical 
List” and contains about 285,000 names 
with addresses and telephone numbers. 


From 650 to 1,100 new names are added 
and from 600 to 1,000 old names are re- 
moved each day to keep it strictly up-to- 
date. It contains 578 pages. One hun- 
dred copies are printed each day, Sundays 
and holidays excepted. 

This publication is the new medium by 
which the information operators in Los 
\ngeles furnish service to telephone cus- 
tomers. The company’s installers are the 
reporters on this daily sheet. They call 
into news centers, which are the 14 wire 
chief test desks in Los Angeles, and re- 
port the latest news items—the jobs they 
have completed. 

These yews centers have direct wires to 
the editorial rooms, or the directory de- 
partment, to which the news is quickly re- 
layed as it is received throughout the day. 
The editorial department receives advance 
notice that the story is about to break, and 
hence has it already written in the form 

a service order, edited, and ready to be 
released to the composing room as soon 

the word is received. Here the story, 
or the subscriber’s listing, is set in type, 
\here it is held, to be 


assembled with 
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SAFETY-DOCTRINES 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 
Stop! Look! and Listen! 


The slogan of every driver of a 
telephone company’s automobile 
should be “Stop! Look! and Lis- 
ten!” whenever he is approaching 
a railroad crossing. 

There are few drivers of auto- 
mobiles who can estimate the 
speed of a fast-moving railroad 
train with any degree of accuracy. 
Therefore, in spite of the ringing 
of bells, flashing of red lights, 
blowing of locomotive whistle and 
other precautions of the railroad 
company, it is the whole respon- 
sibility of the automobile driver to 
be careful and to “Stop! Look! and 
Listen!” 




















other stories, until five o'clock, when the 
last copy is received and the publication 
goes to press. 

The books are bound in cardboard covers. 
The edges are trimmed by means of a 
power cutter and the books are then rushed 
by truck to the centralized information 
bureau. 

To accomplish the daily printing of 100 
copies of a book containing 578 pages at 
a cost commensurate with the service de- 
rived required the perfection of printing 
devices especially designed to perform this 
task. 

The fundamental device is an ingenious 
mechanism which, with one turn of a hand 
wrench, securely locks a four-page form 
of type in a steel frame or chase. To 
the uninitiated this may seem to be a small 
matter, but, as people versed in printing 
methods know, the usual procedure for 
locking a type form in a chase is slow, 
involving great care and precision, and 
the utilization of a number of separate 
locking devices placed around the edges 
of the chase. 
this lock up feature 
which more than any other thing made 


It was one-turn 
possible the daily production of a com- 
pletely reprinted traffic information record 
at a reasonable cost. 

For several years the alphabetical rec- 
ords in the Los Angeles information of- 
fice consisted of a number of large rotary 
files on which were posted new telephone 
listings, supplemented by the regular sub- 
scribers’ telephone directory. Over a year 
ago it became apparent that the capacity 
of the rotary files would soon be reached. 

A study was then initiated, sponsored 
jointly by the directory and traffic engi- 
neering departments, which resulted in 
the adoption of the new alphabetical in- 
formation record in book form, revised and 
reprinted daily. This record first made 
its appearance on the information desk on 


? 


mn 


June 14, 1931, and the use of the rotary 
files was discontinued shortly thereafter. 

The publication of the daily alphabetical 
list required changes in the routine for 
handling service orders. During the day, 
as installations are completed the various 
test centers call in and pass completion 
O. K.’s over private lines terminating on 
an eight-position order table in the di- 
rectory department. 

When the completion O. K. 
the directory clerk 
from the file, after which it is filed alpha- 
betically with other completed 
These orders are forwarded to the pr nter 
hourly throughout the day. 

Orders involving the removal of 


is received 
removes the order 


orders. 


list- 
ings are worked against a copy of the 
previous day’s list and the lines to be 
deleted are marked out. This markout 
copy is included with the last group of 
orders sent to the printer each day at 
5:00 p. m. 

When all necessary changes have been 
made and the form locked, the form table 
is rolled over to the presses. Each of 
these has been installed on a raised base 
so that the bed of the press will conform 
to the height of the form table. 

Here it is only necessary to push the 
form from the table to the bed of the 
press, leaving the galley tray on the form 
table. This is the only stage in the pro- 
cedure during which the form is not re- 
tained in the galley tray. 

After the press run is complete, 
takes about five minutes, the form is 
pulled back onto the form table and the 
type face is cleaned. The form table is 
then rolled back to the chase rack, the 
top tilted to its depressed position, and the 
chase slid into its 


which 


storage compartment. 
The next night it is again removed for 
making changes for the subsequent day. 


Telephones Increase in England 
for Year Ended March 31. 


On March 31, 1932, the total number of 


telephones in the Post Office system in 
Great Britain was 2,054,249, representing a 
net increase‘of 72,078, or about 3.8 per 


cent, for the year ended on that date. 

London, on the same date, had 969,924 
stations. This includes 34,567 telephones 
located in outlying districts but 


assigned to London. 


recently 
Excluding these sta- 
tions, the net increase for London during 
the year was 3.2 per cent. 

It is reported that the Post Office will, 
upon the request of subscribers, make cer- 
tain modifications in the handling of tele- 
phone calls. Thus, if desired, the ring of 
the telephone bell will be softened or re- 
duced to one short note; or the operator 
will speak more softly when handling the 
call. 
without 
extra charge and are particularly designed 
fcr cases 


These modifications are made 


where tnere is sickness on the 


subscriber’s premises. 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Alabama Commission on Holding 


Company Relations. 
The Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion, in a ruling handed down August 17 
dissolved an order issued July 13 restrain- 
ing the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. from paying license fees to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Alabama Power Co. from paying fees 
to its holding company, the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp. of New York. 

The recent decision of the commission 
virtually absolved the Southern Bell and 
the Alabama Power companies of any im- 
proper or unreasonable conduct in their re- 
lations with their respective parent organi- 
zations. The commission said in its opin- 
ion regarding the Alabama Power Co.: 

“We that the amounts of 
nioney being paid out by the respondent 
for said services rendered and to be ren- 
dered under said 


cannot say 


service contract are so 
disproportionate to the services rendered 
therefor as to be tainted with fraud or 
bad faith, or mismanagement to 
the detriment of the holders of the securi- 
ties of such company or to the injury of 
the ratepayers.” 


gross 


The commission declared, however, that 
neither the report nor the order issued in 
this proceeding was intended to constitute 
any finding as to the reasonableness of the 
fees charged or moneys paid or to be paid 
under the service contract. 

The order of July 13 was the result of 
a report to the commission of alleged ir- 
regularities in the payments of large 
amounts by the Birmingham Gas Co. to its 
holding company, the American Gas & 
Power Co., where the commission found 
there was “an absence of arms-length bar- 
gaining” in such transactions. 

The investigations into the relations of 
these two companies had not been completed 
at the time the opinion was handed down 
in the cases of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Alabama Power 
U0. 

Objections Sustained in Suit Re- 
garding Connections. 

Judge A. M. J. Cochran, in the Federal 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Kentucky, at Covington, Ky., has sustained 
objections presented by the Southern Belli 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Citizens Telephone Co. to a petition filed 
by the Northern Kentucky Telephone Co., 
of Augusta, which claimed damages of 
$1,500,000 for alleged failure on the part 
of the first two companies to give it long 


distance connections while granting them 
to the Bracken County Telephone Co., a 
competitor. Violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law is claimed. 

Judge Cochran held that the petitioner 
could not seek damages for a period of 
more than one year prior to the filing of 
the suit, and added that he doubted 
whether any valid claim of damages exist- 
ed at all. 

The Northern Kentucky Telephone Co. 
claims that the defendants have bought up 
rights in all local regions, preventing it 
from expanding outside Bracken 
and one adjacent county. 

Judge Cochran, in his opinion, which 
was 16 pages in length, pointed out three 
serious difficulties to the plaintiff's right 
to recover damages: 

1. That the action does not involve a 
conspiracy relative to existing commerce. 

2. That the plaintiff’s contention that it 
is prohibited from expansion is not a 
matter of conspiracy—it is a matter of 
economics, and 

3. That the telephone business is not 
competitive—that it is a natural monoply, 
and that it is impossible for more than 
one telephone company to operate in one 
district. 


county 





Milwaukee Petitions to File Brief 
in Wisconsin Bell Case. 

The city of Milwaukee, Wis., through 

Max Raskin, its attorney, has petitioned 











Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 16. 

1. If you receive a request to make a re- 
port charge collect, enter “R col” in 
the “Special Instruction” space on the 
ticket. If the called station accepts the 
charge, enter “yes” in the “Accepted” 
space on the ticket. If the called sta- 
tion does not accept the charge, enter 
“no” in the “Accepted” space and draw 
a line through the entry, “R col” in 
the “Special Instruction” space. 

2. Address the called party as, “Dr. 
Smith” and enter “Mrs. Dr. Smith” on 
the ticket. 

3. A call placed as a person-to-person ca! 
always remains a person-to-person call. 

4. If the called party does not answer 
within 30 seconds from the establish- 
ing of the connection, say, “I am try- 
ing to get them.” At the end of two 
minutes say, “They have not answered 
yet. Shall I keep on ringing?” 

5. This question is answered in the intro- 
duction to the questions and answers. 
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the federal court in Madison to allow it to 
file a brief as friend of the court in the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. action to ward 
off application of a 12% per cent rate cut 
ordered in July by the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. 

Judge F. A. Geiger, to whom the peti- 
tion was addressed, has expressed the opin- 
ion that the permission must be obtained 
from the three judges who will sit on the 
case. They have not been assigned nor has 
the date of hearing, tentatively set for 
September 21, been fixed definitely. 

Defendant’s affidavits, filed by commis- 
sion members and their experts, deny the 
company allegation that the latter was not 
given opportunity during the investigation 
to introduce its side of the matter. The 
company’s complaint pictures the commis- 
sion as directing prosecution of the investi- 
gation and at no time inviting company 
testimony. 


Commission Decision in Ohio Bell 
Rate Case Postponed. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has announced that it will hold up render- 
ing a decision in the rate case of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., which has been pend- 
ing for about eight years, until several 
cases in other states are decided. 

These embody the same questions as are 
involved in the Ohio Bell case. By post- 
poning a decision until the courts rule on 
these points, a considerable saving will be 
effected by the commission. 


McCardle to Retire After Years of 
Service with Commission. 
John W. McCardle, of Indianapolis. 
chairman of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission for nearly 16 years, has an- 
nounced that he will retire from office 
when his present term expires, May 1, 1933. 
On that date Mr. McCardle will have com- 
pleted four terms, a total of 16 years of 
faithful service as one of the chief arbiters 
in the solution of public utility problems 

in that state. 

He has been chief executive of the In- 
diana commission for 10 of the 15 years 
he has been in office. His record in years 
of service has been unequalled by the rec- 
ord of any other commissioner in the state 
of Indiana, or perhaps elsewhere. His re- 
peated reelection to office is a deserving 
tribute to his ability, integrity and fairness 
in protecting the interests of the public as 
well as the utilities of his state. 

Before becoming a member of the com- 
mission, Mr. McCardle was a member of 
the Indiana state board of tax commission- 
ers, being appointed to that position upon 
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does a buyer 
Know the value 
of his poles? 


Pole specifications try to set minimum stand- 
ards of value, but on account of the nature 
of the product it is always difficult to know 
how nearly the actual poles measure up to 
those standards. Conditions affecting inspec- 

tion during treatment and on final delivery 
often prevent any accurate appraisal either 
of the condition of the wood or the effect- 
iveness of the treatment. Only by close ob- 
servation through decades of service can 
the real value of a pole be brought to light. 
Our booklet “Why AmCreCo Poles Have 
Strength That Lasts” points out why the buyer 
of these poles can be sure of maximum value. 
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this booklet 
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the election of the late Governor J. F. 
Hanly. He was appointed a member of the 
public service commission by former Gov- 
ernor James P. Goodrich, and reappointed 
by Governors McCray, Jackson and Leslie. 

In declaring that he will not be a can- 
didate for reappointment, Mr. McCardle 
said he is going back to the farm. He is 
the owner of several farms but plans to re- 
tain his home in Indianapolis. 


A. T. & T. Co. Protests Oklahoma 
Income Tax; Sues to Recover. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. has notified the Oklahoma Tax Com- 
mission that it will sue to recover $5,004.69, 
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paid in income taxes and penalties on 1931 
net earnings. 

In its protest the company contended the 
state income tax law is unconstitutional in 
its application for companies engaged in 
interstate commerce because “the tax con- 
stitutes a regulation of, hence an unlawful 
burden upon, such business.” 


Hearing on Rates of Southwestern 
Bell in Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
announced recently that its general hearing 
on the rates of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. will begin on October 25, fol- 
lowing a detailed investigation by its engi- 
neers and accountants during the past year. 


Protects Utility From Invasion 


Commission Ruling Protects Union Telephone Co., of Ekin, 
from Invasion of Territory by Tipton (Ind.) Telephone Co.— 
Orders Tipton Company to Disconnect from Community Line 


An important ruling on the invasion of 
territory by another utility rendering a 
like service was handed down by the Indi- 
ana Public Service Commission, on Sep- 
tember 2, in the matter of the complaint 
of the Union Telephone Co., of Ekin, vs. 
the Tipton Telephone Co., of Tipton. The 
ruling states that “the commission is of the 
opinion that it does not have the power to 
direct individuals to take service at all, or 
to take service from any particular com- 
pany; but it does have power to protect a 
public utility, which has dedicated its prop- 
erty to the service of a particular terri- 
tory and which is ready and willing to 
serve all within that territory on the same 
terms, from invasion of its territory by an- 
other utility rendering a like service.” 

Finding that all of the material allega- 
tions of the plaintiff had been established 
by a preponderance of evidence, the com- 
mission overruled and denied the plea in 
abatement of the Tipton Telephone Co. 
and ordered the Tipton company, on or be- 
fore September 10, to disconnect its lines 
from the so-called community line and re- 
frain from rendering exchange service, 
directly or indirectly, to the community line 
or to the subscribers connected therewith. 

It was further ordered by the commis- 
sion that the Tipton Telephone Co. shall 
not establish any new subscriber stations 
in the six sections (28 to 33 inclusive) in 
the southwest corner of Cicero township, 
Tipton county, and that when any sub- 
scriber stations now maintained by the Tip- 
ton company within that territory shall be 
disconnected for any purpose, the stations 
shall not be re-established by the Tipton 
company. 

Appearances in the case were made by 
John S. Powell, attorney, of Indianapolis, 
for the Union Telephone Co. and by Cleon 
Wade Mount, attorney of Tipton, for the 
Tipton Telephone Co. 

Formal complaint was filed by the Un- 
ion company, on May 23, alleging in sub- 


stance that the Tipton Telephone Co. was 
engaged in rendering telephone service to 
patrons who resided in territory hereto 


’ fore served and properly belonging to its 


exchange, that practices and acts of the 
Tipton company affected the service of the 
Union company to its patrons and that 
such practices and acts were unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory. 

‘The prayer of the petition was that the 
commission establish territorial limits and 
restrict the Tipton company to service 
within those limits, and direct the Tipton 
company to discontinue service to patrons 
residing beyond the reasonable limits of 
its exchange area and that certain sub- 
scribers be required to take service, if any, 
from Union Telephone Co. : 

Evidence presented in the hearing in this 
case, conducted by the commission on July 
20 in the state house in Indianapolis, shows 
that the territory concerning which the con- 
troversy arose comprises six sections of 
land, 28 to 33, located in the southwest cor- 
ner of Cicero township, Tipton county. 
Prior to July 1, 1927, substantially all of 
the subscribers involved in this cause were 
connected to the Ekin exchange of Ekir 
Mutual Telephone Co. On that date the 
commission granted an increase in rates to 
the Ekin exchange. Very soon thereafter 
the patrons of the exchange requested that 
their telephones be removed. On June 11, 
1928, they filed a petition with the com- 
mission, asking that they be permitted to 
take service from the Tipton Telephone 
Co. 

The commission, on November 23, 1928, 
in its order 9403, denied the petition. On 
April 14, 1930, the Clinton circuit court 
sustained a demurrer of the Ekin Mutual 
Telephone, Co. to the complaint of these 
subscribers, seeking to mandate the Tipton 
Telephone Co. to render service to them. 

Shortly after the commission’s order, 
denying their prayer to take service from 
Tipton, the petitioners, with poles and wire 
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purchased from the Tipton Telephone Co. 
and through labor performed by a part- 
time employe of the Tipton company, con- 
structed so-called community lines, being 
purely cooperative telephone lines among 
themselves, having no outside connections. 
No subscriber service was offered to non- 
owners and the lines did not purport to 
render telephone service directly or in- 
directly to or for the public. 

On or about March 16, 1932, these per- 
sons in the middle of the night, with full 
knowledge of the manager of the Tipton 
Telephone Co. constructed more than half 
a mile of line and connected the so-called 
community lines to the lines of .Tipton 
company. That company has since ren- 
dered service to them and has received and 
retained money paid to it for rendering 
such service, but has retained the amount 
so received in a separate fund awaiting the 
result of this controversy. 

At the hearing of the instant cause, evi- 
dence was introduced tending to show com- 
munity interests between persons residing 
in the controverted territory with the city 
of. Tipton and lack of any community in- 
terest with the town of Ekin. 

The evidence further shows that the ex- 
change of the petitioner is located in Ekin, 
a small unincorporated town in Jefferson 
township, Tipton county, and on the line 
dividing Tipton and Hamilton counties. 
Ekin is a small inland town, it only has 
one store, namely a grocery store, one smal 
garage. It has no bank, no doctor, no 
veterinary, no post office, elevator, mill or 
railroad. 

The city of Tipton according to the evi- 
dence is located about equal distance from 
the patrons affected as is the town or ham- 
let of Ekin. Tipton is the county seat of 
Tipton county and is located in Cicero 
township. On occasions for business, the 
patrons in the territory in controversy, 
from a governmental standpoint, township 
and county, would be practically in the 
city of Tipton. Their trading, marketing, 
banking and business affairs are mostly 
with the city of Tipton. Some of the pa- 
trons have children attending high school 
in Tipton and some patrons have contracts 
w.th the Tipton fire department for fire 
protection. 

The evidence presented by the respon: 
dents in this cause as to community inter- 
est was before the commission in Caus¢ 
No. 9403 and the commission was of the 
opinion in that cause and so stated in its 
order that the transfer of the petitioning 
subscribers from the Ekin Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. to the Tipton Telephone Com- 
pany would result in a loss of territory to 
the Ekin Mutual Telephone Co. and seri- 
ously affect the ability of Ekin Mutua! 
Telephone Co. to render adequate service 
to its remaining subscribers and tend to- 
wards an increase in rates to the remait- 
ing subscribers. 

The evidence in the present cause shows 
a constant reduction in income of the Ekiu 
Mutual Telephone Co. in the last few 
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WHEN IT PourRSs—EXIDE REIGNS 


Heavy rains, especially during the noon and closing hours 
of business, cause thousands of people to use the telephone. 
Wives are warned of late home-comings; luncheon and dinner 
engagements are hurriedly cancelled; and evening social en- 
gagements are postponed. 


It is such heavy, prolonged rains that send the load on 
your equipment to an emergency peak. At such times it must 
not fail; or, in the eyes of the public your services are apt to 
be “all wet”. Storms and emergencies are the things that test 
the adequacy and dependability of your equipment, including 
the storage battery. ... AND IN YOUR CAR 


Exide Telephone Batteries have successfully weathered the REMEMBER 
severest kinds of emergency and peak load tests in every type 
of telephone service since 1895. They are especially designed 
and constructed for telephone work. They assure unfailing 
service for long periods of time. That is why Exide Tele- 
phone Batteries have won the confidence and acceptance of 
the telephone companies throughout the country. 








A typical cell of the 
Exide Chloride Bat- 
tery so widely used 


in telephone service r rAR| 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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years and a gradually increasing operating 
deficit. 

The evidence shows in the instant case 
that after the respondents, who are pa- 
trons in the territory in question, withdrew 
from the petitioner’s telephone exchange in 
Ekin, the petitioner, on account of the 
loss, could not maintain his plant with- 
out further increase in rates. This was 
not practicable under the circumstances, 
and as a result, the petitioner allowed the 
plant to run down. 

According to the evidence, however, the 
petitioner never at any time refused to re- 
pair its plant or restore its service, but was 
willing at all times to do so if the respon- 
dents would reconnect their homes and 
farms with the Ekin exchange. 


The respondents introduced evidence in 
the instant case by the manager of the Tip- 
ton Telephone Co. to the effect that it was 
his opinion that the territory involved had 
been abandoned by the Ekin Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. It was not disputed by’the peti- 
tioner that a large proportion of the two 
miles of farmer lines of the Ekin Mutual 
Telephone Co. in the territory involved 
had been taken down. The reason given 
was that there were no subscribers at- 
tached to the lines, and that the Ekin Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., after some solicita- 
tion, was unable to obtain subscribers. 

The evidence shows, however, that Ekin 
Mutual Telephone Co. maintained lines 
on three sides of the territory involved, 
and had at the date of hearing in this 
cause, spur lines running into and serving 
subscribers within the territory. 

Order No. 9403 of the commission was 
in full force and effect at all times since 
November 23, 1928. No petition had been 
filed by the Ekin Mutual Telephone Co. to 
abandon the territory. There was no show- 
ing that the Ekin Telephone Co. had re- 
fused to render service to any one who 
had requested service. The commission 
was, therefore, of the opinion that the Ekin 
Mutual Telephone Co. and its successor. 
Union Telephone Co. were under full and 
legal obligation at all times to serve all who 
requested service and that the territory 
involved had not been abandoned by either 
company. 

“This seems to be a case,” says the com- 
mission in its opinion “in which a larger 
exchange of a telephone company is tak- 
ing away and serving patrons who reside 
within and belong in the territory of a 
smaller exchange, an encroachment by the 
larger exchange upon the territorial limits 
of the smaller exchange. 

“Tt is the opinion of the commission that 
the acts of the Tipton Telephone Co. as 
shown by the evidence in this case, is an 
attempt to do that indirectly which it could 
not do directly; that it is a confiscation on 
the part of the Tipton Telephone Co. of 
the rights and property of the Ekin ex- 
change of the Union Telephone Co. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
the te:ritorial limits of telephone com- 
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panies must not be encroached upon by ad- 
joining telephone companies; that the com- 
mission has the power and it is its duty to 
preserve these rights and prevent such en- 
croachment; that the interests of all the 
parties concerned are better served by en- 
forcing the territorial rights of each. 


The commission is of the opinion that 
it would not be in the interest of either 
of these companies to allow the patrons, 
one by one, to be taken away from the 
company entitled to the territory where 
such patrons reside. By doing so it would 
necessarily cripple the company whicii 
loses such patrons and cause an increase 
of rates to those who remain with such 
company. It would mean that the larger 
company would sooner or later bankrupt 
the smaller one. 


It would seem that if the commission 
permits the Tipton Telephone Co. to enter 
the territory of the Union Telephone Co. 
at Ekin, other adjoining companies would 
have to be extended the same _privi- 
lege if demanded. Thus the Ekin ex- 
change of the Union Telephone Co. could 
be made to lose all its territory and pa- 
trons, and in this way would be forced 
to abandon and lose its property. 


Without question, under the evidence 
in this case, the Union Telephone Co. 
would find it impossible to operate if their 
patrons are materially reduced. At any 
rate this would be possible only by a great- 
ly increased rate. 

The commission having carefully ex- 
amined the evidence, the law relating to 
this case and the briefs of counsel, and be- 
ing sufficiently advised in the premises is 
of the opinion and finds: 

1. That the plea in abatement of the 
Tipton Telephone Co. should be denied; 

2. That each and all the material alle- 
gations of the petition have been establish- 
ed by the preponderance of evidence in this 
case ; 

3. That the commission has jurisdiction 
to hear and determine all the matters in- 
volved in this case; 

4. That the commission had jurisdic- 
tion to hold the hearing in this case 
at the rooms of the commission, 401 
state house, Marion county, Ind., and that 
the hearing was regularly held as provid- 
ed by law; 

5. That the prayer of the petition 
should be granted and it will be so 
ordered.” 

Accordingly, the commission overruled 
and denied the prayer of the plea in abate- 
ment of the Tipton Telephone Co. and or- 
dered and directed the Tipton Telephone 
Co. to disconnect its lines on or before 
September 10, from the so-called commun- 
ity line and until further order of the 
commission to refrain from rendering ex- 


change service directly or indirectly to the ~ 


community line or to the subscribers con- 
nected therewith. 

The commission further ordered that 
hereafter the Tipton Telephone Co. shall 
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not establish any new subscriber stations 
in the sections, 28 to 33, of Cicero town- 
ship, Tipton county, and that when any 
subscriber stations now maintained by the 
Tipton Telephone Co. within that terri- 
tory shall be disconnected for any pur- 
pose, the stations shall not be reestablished 
by the Tipton Telephone Co. 


North Country Company Sold to 
New York Telephone Co. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
an order handed down August 31, approved 
the acquisition by the New York Telephone 
Co. of the properties of the North Country 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Evans 
Mills, N. Y. 

The North Country company, according 
to the report of the commission, owns and 
operates a telephone system serving about 
217 stations in a portion of Jefferson coun- 
ty, New York. The plant is connected 
with the New York company’s system. No 
competitive condition exists and there is no 
duplication of plant or service. 

The present rates charged by the North 
Country company vary only slightly from 
the New York company’s minimum sched- 
ule applicable to places with comparable 
station development. It is intended to in- 
troduce the New York company’s stand- 
ard schedules of minimum rates as soon as 
practicable. Approximately 87 per cent of 
the present subscribers pay a net monthly 
rate of $1.80, which would be increased 20 
cents a month under the New York com- 
pany’s proposed schedule, but an improved 
service would be rendered. 

Upon the facts presented, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds that the ac- 
quisition by the New York Telephone Co. 
of the properties of the North Country 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement, will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom serv- 
ice is to be rendered and in the public in- 
terest. 

Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
WasHIncrTon, D. C. 

August 31: The commission approved 
the acquisition by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. of the properties of the 
Beaver Telephone Co., of Danbury, Neb. 
No. 9549. 

August 31: The commission approved 
the acquistion by the New York Telephone 
Co. of the properties of the North Coun- 
try Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Evans 
Mills, N. Y. No. 9569. 

August 31: The commission approved 
the acquisition by the New York Telephone 
Co. of the properties of the Galway Tele- 
phone Co., of Galway, N. Y. No. 95068. 

CALIFORNIA. 

August 26: Interstate Telegraph Co. 
and Mary Lee Hess filed petition asking 
approval of lease by latter to former 0! 
a telephone system operating between 
Keeler and Darwin, Inyo county. 

August 27: The Pacific Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. authorized to increase hours 


of service in its Jamestown exchange, 


ap 


tio 
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Tuolumne county, to full 24-hour service, 
and to increase rates in connection with 
improvement in service. 

August 31: Order issued decreasing rates 
of Los Gatos (Calif.) Telephone Co. ap- 
proximately $4,000 a year. 

, August 31: Order issued declaring pres- 
1 ent rates of the Campbell Telephone Co. 
, fair and reasonable. 























ILLINOIS. 
September 29: Continued hearing in | 
O Chicago on investigation of the charges by | 


the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. on the 
cradle type of telephone. 











n MINNESOTA, | 
d September 19: Hearing to be resumed in | 
- investigation into St. Paul rates of the | 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
y October 11: Hearing in Caledonia on | 
1S application of F. A. Groezinger, mayor of | 
the village of Caledonia, requesting reduc- 
- tion in rates charged by the Tri-State Tele- | 
x phone & Telegraph Co. in Caledonia. | 
id MIssourI. 
at August 30: Petition filed by John E. | el 
1- Turner, attorney of St. Louis, asking a c 
.d revaluation of the plant of the Southwest- : 
; ern Bell Telephone Co. as a basis for re- = 
si duction of rates in St. Louis. : 
10 The petition charges that the present 
rates are “in excess of what they should 
th be at the present time under the general 
business and financial conditions of the de- 
- fendant, the people and the country,” and 
(- yield “an unnecessarily large income.” 
ule OuIo. 
~ August 31: Application filed by the 
cities of Dover and New Philadelphia, ask- 
val ing commission for a rehearing on its July 
as 26 decision relieving the Ohio Cities Tele- 
of phone Co., the Ohio Associated Telephone 
‘ly Co., of indemnifying subscribers for the 
2" 25 per cent increase in rates over a 24%- 


year period. 

The commission relieved the company of 
ed indemnifying its subscribers on the grounds 
that the company’s earnings during the 30- 
month period they were in force were not 
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ate ; 

, a excessive, 

- September 6: Believing its service would 

0. be improved and that its subscribers should 

try benefit by the present low cost of materials 

ae and labor, the Arcadia Mutual Telephone 

i Co. has asked the commission for authority 

ines to reduce its gear: Sopot nang a month to $1. National Splicing Sleeves are the quickest and 
in- September 10: Hearing on application easiest way to make line joints. This has been 


of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to dis- 
continue its Slick exchange and furnish 
service from its Briston exchange. 
igs September 26: Hearing on application 
of the Bill’s Creek Telephone Co. to dis- 
continue service rural line. 
October 25: General hearing on investi- 


proven thousands of times. Splices made with 
National Sleeves are extremely durable, have 
great tensile strength and high conductivity. 
From every angle Nationals are the most effi- 
cient method of making the splice. 





ma Telephone oy of the Southwestern Bell In every instance, every joint will be equally tional Splice. 
a Tenwesser. strong and equally air and moisture proof with 

eb. wae ool proce Sood mete sa i. every other. There will be no weakening or 

ved Fred M. Williams, Chettsasenn ll Tube Seve, Dreaking of the line at point of splicing. Splice 

one While seeking reductions especially in | Sizes 178 & with Nationals for economies’ sake. Price and 

yun- Hamilton county, the petition would also | § Stand. samples mailed immediately upon request. 


vans cut rates throughout the rest of the state. 
Mr. Williams charged that the Southern 


wed Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., against “TT It’s da Splice—Make It a National’’ 


ione whom the petition was filed, made 13 per 
‘ele- . on 1931 operations. He asked that 
this be reduced to 7 per cent. 
Mee telephone company was given 20 THE NATIONAL TELEPI IONE 
Co. days in which to answer, after which a 
kine date for hearing the matter will be set S L O 
king g the m will be set. 
king | g the matt UPPLY COMPANY 
veen September 27: Hearing on the petition 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to reopen 5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland Ohio 
e & the case in which the commission issued ° 
wir an order permitting the collection of a Export Distributors—INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP.—New York 
nge. 10-< ent charge for room telephone service 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Radio Telephone Equipment De- 
veloped by Western Electric Co. 
After three years of operation in which 

the radio telephone has flown millions of 

miles over the air routes of the United 

States, a new type of equipment has been 

developed by the Western Electric Co. in 

cooperation with the leading transport 
companies. 

While the equipment embodiés improve- 
ments throughout its entire design, one of 
the chief features is the use of superheter- 
odyne circuits in the airplane receiver and 
a special crystal oscillator to stabilize the 
oscillator frequency. The new equipment 
also is said to make it possible for the 
pilot to use any one of three frequencies 
for transmitting by merely pulling a lever. 

The receiver is claimed to have such 
sharp selectivity that the occasional in- 
terference which has entered from adja- 
cent radio channels is eliminated, thus 
making it unnecessary for airports to re- 
peat messages that were interrupted. The 
output of the transmitter has been so in- 
creased in efficiency that pilots can speak 
to airports from greater distances than has 
been possible heretofore, it is claimed. 





Pole Man Points “The Way Back 
to Prosperity.” 

Prior to 1913, there had been compara- 
tively small fluctuation in values of forest 
products, and an adequate supply of good 
poles, for extension and replacement, was 
available at reasonable prices all over the 
East. 


With the beginning of the World War, 


prices of all forest products began to ad- 
vance, reaching the peak in 1929, 
then there has been a continual recession 
in prices, and poles and other forest prod- 
ucts in many instances are now selling fo 












Since 


less than the 1913 prices, according to 
C. M. Jordan, president, Jordan Bros. 
Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. This means 
that forest products have, in many in- 
stances, fallen below the government basis 
of appraisal, which was based on 1913 
values. 

“To the far-seeing business man, who 
studies the barometer of business, it is 
evident,” says Mr. Jordan, “that the ‘way 
back to prosperity’ is to make extensions 
and replacements now. This is a buyers’ 
market and replacements and_ extensions 
can be made cheaper in the fall of 1932 
than at any time for the past 20 years. It, 
therefore, behooves every cqmpany, large 
and small, owning pole lines’ in our coun- 
try, to take advantage of the unusual op- 
portunity to make necessary replacements 
at the present exceedingly low market.” 

The Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., which 
maintains a large storage yard, carrying 
over 10,000 Virginia white cedar poles 
from 25 to 50 feet in length, at Corapeake 
Junction, Va., advises that it had an un- 
usual dentand for poles during August. 


New Kellogg Board to Be Installed 
on Virgin Islands. 

The St. Cro:x Municipal Telephone Co., 
of Christiansted, Virgin Islands, recently 
purchased a 150-line magnetic switchboard 
from the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., of Chicago. ' 

The Virgin Islands, which were pur- 
chased by the United States government 
from Denmark for use as a naval base, 
now have all their exchanges equipped 
with Kellogg switchboards, it is reported. 

The new switchboard is completely 
weatherproof because of climatic conditions 
in the Islands, it is stated. The entire 
‘nside of the cabinet is shellacked, coils are 






Three Views of the Black River Telephone Co.’s Exchange at Booneville, N. Y. This Town Has a Consistently Growing Tele- 
phone Business Served by a Six-—Position Kellogg Common Battery Switchboard. The Terminal Room Installation Is a Fine Ex- 
ample of Neat, Well-Planned Work. 


ing Shown at the Right. 
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impregnated with special moisture-proof 
compounds, and bakelite spool heads are 
used in the relays. Any other part of the 
switchboard that might possibly be affect- 
ed by the hot, moisture-laden air of the 
tropics is said to be well protected. 

The other Kellogg equipment used in the 
Virgin Islands has withstood the climate 
exceptionally we!l and has given good ser- 
vice constantly, it is claimed. The new 
Ke'logg switchboard is to be installed some 
t'me this month according to W. N. Den 
ny, head of finance, of St. Croix. 


New Tool for Cutting Messenger 
Wire and Forming Guys. 

Much hard labor is being spared tele- 
phone construction men provided with the 
guy forming and cutting tocol placed on the 
market a short time ago by the Utility Sup- 
ply Co. of Clintonville, Wis., a subsidiary 
of the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., of that 
city. Furthermore, their efficiency is de- 
clared to be doubled. 

Forming guy cable is not an easy job. 
Following the usual methcd, the workman 
bends the strand over his knee, slips the 
insulator in the loop and starts putting on 
the clamps. This work is extremely diffi- 
cult when working with heavy strand. To 
tighten the clamp nuts, the loop is usually 
hooked over a_ pole step, or something 
equally impractical and, finally it is difficult 
to tighten the clamp nuts to capacity and 
to service the short ends of the strand. 

Usually a pair of bolt cutters is used 
to cut the strand. While employing this 
method the workman is in danger of injur- 
ing his knee or bruising his hand, and he 
is not sure if the clamps are securely 
tightened. 

By means of the new guy forming and 
cutting tool all of these operations are per- 


All Equipment Is Housed in the Substantial and Well Located Three-Story Brick Build- 
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formed quickly and efficiently. The strand 
is placed into the tcol and one turn of the 
wrench forms the strand into a_ perfect 
loop, as shown in Fig. 1, in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The insulator is then 


























Fig. 1. One Turn of Wrench Forms Strand 

Into Loop—Fig. 2. Nuts Are Tightened 

With Ease.—Fig. 3. By Pulling Handle 
Upward the Strand Is Cut Clean. 


Placed in the loop, the clamps are set in 
place and the clamp nuts are tightened with 
the lingers. The job is then set into the 
tool and an opening provided to hold the 
clamps securely, while the cperator tightens 
the nuts to capacity with ease, as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

The strand is then measured to the de- 
sired length, placed into a slotted knife and 
by simply operating a handle in an upward 
direc:ion, as shown in Fig. 3, the strand is 
cut ciean. It is said that the cutting ar- 
Tangement on the tool will handle 25,000- 
Pounc strand with ease. 

Th: Utility Supply Co. reports that a 
recen: test of the efficiency of the old 
meth of making up guys and the new 


meth | employing a guy forming and cut- 
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ting tool proved that an experienced work- 
man using the tool turned out twice as 
many guys, without apparent effort, as the 
workman engaged in making the guys by 
the old .method. Furthermore, the latter 
was almost exhausted and had extremely 
sore hands and knees. It was also found 
after placing the hand methcd guy in the 
tocl, that the cable clamp nuts 
tightened an additional turn. 


could be 


Further information regarding this tool 
may be obtained on application to the Util- 
ity Supply Co., of Clintonville, Wis. 


Number of Emergency Telephone 
Calls in Baltimore, Md. 

A check-up made in Baltimore, Md. 
revealed that the telephone operators in 
that city receive an average of 200 emer- 
gency calls a month. Of these, 45 per cent 
are for police, 23 per cent for the fire 
department and 18 per cent for ambulances. 

Operators are instructed to remain on 
the line until emergency calls are com- 
pleted. 


New Plant of Addressograph Co. 
in Cleveland Dedicated. 

Frank H. Woods, president of the 
Lincotn (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., made the prineipal ad- 
dress August 22 at the dedication in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of the new million-dollar plant 
of the Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
It will centralize its American production 
at this factory, which is equipped with the 
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Frank H. Woods Delivering Principal Ad- 
dress at Dedication of New Plant of the 
Addressograph Cuo. 


latest machinery and cost-reducing facili- 
ties, it is stated. 

Mr. Woods is a heavy stockholder in 
this company and has been chairman of 
the board of directors for several years, 
in charge of financing. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, September 12: Copper 
Quiet; electrolytic, spot and future, 6c. 
Tin—Easy: spot and near by, $24.87; fu- 
ture, $25.12. Lead—Steady: spot, New 
York, $3.60; East St. Louis, $3.45. Anti- 

mony—$5.62. Quicksilver—$47( $50. 
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Made by Specialists\  \ 


Trained over many years in the manufacture 
and development of telephone wires de- 
signed to successfully meet the most rigid re- 
quirements of the telephone industry. Used 
by leading telephone companies everywhere. j 
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. DISTRIBUTED IN U.S.A. 
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Preventing Electrolytic Corrosion 


Underground Cable Sheaths, Water and Gas Pipes May Now Be Protected 
From Electrolytic Corrosion by Special Devices—Switches Drain Currents 
From Telephone Cables and Insert High Resistance Path to Reverse Currents 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New Y ork, N. Y. 


Underground structures of various kinds 
—lead cable sheaths, water and gas pipes, 
supporting metal frameworks—are fre- 
quently subjected to electrolytic corrosion. 
This occurs chiefly where direct currents, 
straying from nearby power circuits, leave 
the structures angl enter the ground. 

Where the paths followed by the stray 
currents are consistently in the same gen- 
eral direction, corrosion can usuaily be 
prevented by connecting the structure, at 
places where current would tend to leave 
it for the earth path, to points of lower 
potential on the return system. The routes 
and direction of the stray currents, how- 
ever, may be varied by shifting loads on 
the power distribution system, or by the 


By J. D. Tebo, 


negative return circuit of the power sys- 
tem. Under these conditions a drainage 
wire connecting the structure to the re- 
turn conductor of the power system would 
sometimes take current from the structure 
and at other times deliver it to the struc- 
ture. 

Although the former action is beneficial 
and necessary for the protection of the 
structure, the latter is highly objectionable, 
since the current so delivered will, of 
necessity, leave the structure at some other 
point. Hence it is desirable to have a 
device which will furnish a low resistance 
path to currents flowing from the struc- 
ture—when the structure is positive to the 
negative return—and insert a high resis- 








Switch Characteristics. 
Maximum Operating Ballast Lamp. 
Reverse Voltage. Voltage. Type. Volts. Watts. 
150 0.39 General lighting.......... 115 60 
gO 0.29 jy. ee 64 50 
50 0.25 Tete Ts 6 vsca seca 32 25 
20 0.22 3-ampere Edison plug fuse. 
Inside frosted Mazda lamps are used. 








Table Giving Sizes and Types of Ballast Lamps and Voltage at Which Relay Oper- 
ates for Four Permissible Maximum Reverse Voltages. 


starting up or shutting down of automatic 
substations. 

In many cases, electrolysis surveys have 
shown that intermittent conditions exist 
where the structure becomes alternately 
positive and negative with respect to the 





Fig. 1. 


The KS-6254 Electrolysis Switch Is 
Mounted in a Water-Tight Galvanized Box 
About 14 Inches Wide, 16 Inches Long and 
7¥> Inches Deep. The Cover of Relay in 


the Illustration is Removed. 






tance path to current flowing to the struc- 
ture when the latter is negative. 

Two such devices, known as the KS-6254 
electrolysis switch, and the KS-6984 low 
potential electrolysis switch, have recently 
been developed jointly by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and the development 
and research department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and are being 
manufactured by the Western Electric Co. 

These switches are each designed to 
drain a maximum continuous current of 
100 amperes. Since locations are occa- 
sionally found, however, where greater 
capacity is desirable, two auxiliary switches 
have been provided, one of 200 and one 
of 400 amperes, capacity, either of which 
may be used in conjunction with one of 
the master switches. 

The appearance of the KS-6254 elec- 
trolysis switch is shown in Fig. 1. It con- 
sists essentially of a voltage sensitive 
polarized relay (upper left), a high-cur- 
rent contactor (upper right), a ballast 
lamp, and one or two fuses, all mounted to- 
gether in a galavnized steel box. From its 
circuit diagram in Fig. 2, its method of 
operation can easily be understood. 

When the underground structure is 
positive with respect to the negative re- 
turn, current will flow through the wind- 
ing of the solenoid contactor, the ballast 
lamp, both windings of the polarized relay, 
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Fig. 2. Schematic Diagram of the KS-6254 
Electrolysis Switch. 


and through the fuse to the negative re- 
turn. When the current reaches a prede- 
termined value, the polarized relay oper- 
ates, closing the contact, 4, which shunts 
both the ballast lamp and the high re- 
sistance winding of the relay. The cur- 
rent now flows through the solenoid coil, 
the relay contact, the low resistance wind- 
ing, and the fuse. 

If the current increases to a value suffi- 
cient to operate the solenoid: contactor, a 
third path of very low resistance is formed, 
including nothing but the contacts and 
winding of the solenoid contactor, and the 
100-ampere fuse. If the potential of the 
structure above the negative return should 
decrease, this sequence takes place in the 
reverse order. 

Under the influence of reverse voltages, 
the structure becomes negative with re- 
spect to the negative return and the relay, 
being polarized, tends to operate in the 
opposite direction, so that its contact is 
held open. If the potential of the nega- 
tive return increases, the ballast lamp will 
limit the flow of current to the structure 
because of the rise in resistance as the 
filament becomes heated. Under these con- 
ditions the current is never sufficient to 
operate the solenoid contactor. 


The sensitivity of this electrolysis switch 
to reverse potentials is affected by the kind 
of ballast lamp used. Each switch is 
equipped with a label which gives the sizes 
and types of ballast lamps and the voltage 
at which the relay operates for the four 
permissible maximum reverse voltages 
This information is given in the accom- 
panying table. 

To determine the size of ballast lamp 
required, it is necessary to make a survey 
of voltage variations between the under- 
ground structure and negative return. Ref- 
erence to the label will then indicate the 
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Where the reverse 
potentials are of the order of 20 volts or 
less, a plug type fuse may be used in the 
ballast lamp socket, which increases the 
sensitivity of the switch. 


proper size of lamp. 


The voltage sensitive relay is a modified 
telegraph relay of the Western Electric 
216 type, equipped with two windings on 
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from overload. Under certain conditions. 
a 10-ampere fuse, shown in Figs. 1 and 2, 
iray be used to protect the winding of the 
relay should the contactor fail to operate 
and the voltage across the switch rise to 
an excessive value. Also a pilot wire lead 
may be attached as shown in Fig. 2 and 
run to some nearby office to give an indi- 
cation of the operation of the switch 
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or the blowing of the fuse. 

In a number of instances, particu- 
larly in draining current from tele- 
phone cable sheaths, considerab‘e 
current may be drained from the 
underground structure at potentials 
lower than the values required to 
operate the KS-6254 switch. For such 
locations, the KS-6984 low-potential 
electrolysis switch was developed. 
For its operation a source of direct 
current is required at six or more 
volts, depending on the distance of 
the switch from the source of sup- 
ply. 





This switch operates in the drain- 





Fig. 3. Schematic 


Potential 


Diagram of the 
Electrolysis Switch. 


a perma‘loy core and special contacts. The 
operating or high resistance winding con- 
sists of a large number of turns of small 
wire, and the holding or low resistance 
winding of a small number of turns of 
large wire. 

Permalloy is used in the magnetic cir- 
cuit, in place of the magnetic iron used 
in other relays of this type, to reduce the 
effect of residual magnetism which other- 
wise might cause the relay to remain op- 
erated on zero voltage after it had been 
subjected to sudden surges of current 
through its windings. 

Considerable trouble has been expe- 
rienced with the relay contacts of electro- 
lvsis switches in the past, due to the fre- 
quent arcing and welding which takes 
place under quick reversals of potential 
To avoid such an occurrence the relay used 
in this switch has silver-impregnated car- 
bon and platinum-iridium contacts, which 
have proved very satisfactory in field 
trials. 

Due to the rapid reversals of curren! 
which sometimes take place over the drain- 
ave connection between structure and neg- 
ative return, the solenoid contactor has 
been especially designed to release quickly 
when the current through the winding 
falls to zero. In addition, there is little 
or no bouncing of the disk against the 
brushes when the contactor operates, and 
thus sparking is reduced to a minimum. 

The copper disk of the contactor has 
heen heavily go!d plated in order to mini- 
mize the effect of atmospheric corrosion 
and the consequent increase in resistance 
between the disk and brushes when the 
contactor is in the operated position. Lab- 
oratory tests indicated that gold is the 
hest metal for this purpose. 

The switch is fused to its rated capacity 
of 100 amperes to protect the apparatus 


Low- 


age direction when the potential of 
the structure becomes 0.095 volt 
above that of the negative return 
conductor, and will limit the current due 
to reverse potentials to approximately 0.6 
ampere for any voltage up to 120 voits. 
It consists essentially of the same general 
types of apparatus as the KS-6254 switch, 
except for modifications in the wiring and 
in the voltage sensitive relay. 

The operation of this switch may be 
understood by reference to the diagram of 
Fig. 3. When the underground structure 
iS positive with respect to the negative 
return, current will.flow through the back 
contact of the relay (which shunts the 
ballast lamp), the operating winding of 
the polarized relay, and both fuses to the 
negative return. 

As the current reaches a specified value, 
the polarized relay operates. This leaves 
the back contact closed and closes the 
front contact, thus connecting battery to 
the windings o1 the solenoid contactor 
With the contactor operated, drainage cur- 
rent flows through the contactor disk and 
brushes, through a parallel circuit consist- 
ing of the holding winding of the relay 
and a shunt, and through the 100-ampere 
fuse—a path of about 0.005 ohm resis- 
tance in all. 

The shunt across the holding winding 
of the relay is designed to carry approxi- 
mately four-fifths of the drainage current, 
the remaining one-fifth being used to hold 
the polarized relay in the operated posi- 
tion while the switch is draining current. 

When the drainage current falls to zero. 
the relay will release, opening its front 
contact, and restoring the solenoid con- 
tactor to normal. A resistance and con- 
denser are connected between the springs 


of the front contact of the relay to absorb 


the transient energy and reduce sparking. 

Under the influence of reverse voltages, 
the structure becoming negative to the 
negative return, the relay, being polarized, 
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operates in the reverse direction when th« 
difference of potential reaches 0.1 volt. Thx 
front contact now remains open, but th: 
back contact is opened, and inserts the bal- 
last lamp in the circuit from negative re- 
turn to the structure. If the voltage oi 
the negative return conductor still  in- 
creases, the ballast lamp will limit the flow 
of current because of the rise in resis- 
tance as the filament becomes heated. 

The voltage sensitive relay used in this 
switch is similar to that of the KS-6254 
switch, but has been improved to obtain 
a higher sensitivity and does not require 
the special contacts. The solenoid con 
tactor is also similar to the one previously 
described, but has a different winding. 

To obtain economical @peration on dif- 
ferent voltages, two windings have been 
supplied which may be connected either 
in series or parallel. The label on the in- 
side of the cover of the switch contains 
the instructions for connecting these wind- 
ings. A pilot wire terminal is also pro- 
vided on this switch to give an indication 
of the operation of the switch and of the 
blowing of either or both fuses. The ca- 
pacity of this switch, like that of the KS- 
6254, is 100 amperes. 

There are some locations where the 
drainage currents become _ considerably 
higher than the capacity of the two 
switches just described. Instead of de- 
veloping complete devices of higher ca- 
pacities for use under such conditions, 
auxiliary switches were designed as the 
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Fig. 4. Circuit Diagram of 200-Ampere 
Auxiliary Switch Used with the KS-6254 
Master Switch. 


most economical way to extend the range 
of either the KS-6254 or KS-684 
switches. 

The same size steel box is employed ‘or 
all switches, and when electrolysis surveys 
show that the drainage current will excced 
100 amperes, one master switch (either ‘he 
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KS-6254 or KS-6984) and one auxiliary 
switch are mounted together. 

The KS-6603 auxiliary switch is cap- 
able of draining 200 amperes continuously, 
or 225 amperes for a period not exceeding 
30 minutes. Fig. 4 shows the circuit when 
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Fig. 5. Circuit Diagram for the 400-Am- 
pere Electrolysis Switch. 


this switch is used in conjunction with the 
KS-6254 switch. 

When the potential of the structure 
reaches the operating value of the master 
switch, the latter operates as previously 
described, except that now the path of the 
current is through the winding of the 200- 
ampere solenoid and the 200-ampere fuse 
in addition to the circuit of the master 
switch, 

Since the resistance of the auxiliary 
switch is very low (approximately 0.0015 
ohm), the effect of this resistance on the 
operation of the polarized relay is negli- 
gible. When the current rises to approxi- 
mately 65 amperes, the 200-ampere con- 
tactor operates, inserting the very low re- 
sistance path of the auxiliary switch in 
parallel with the master switch. If the 
current decreases, the sequence will take 
place in the reverse order. 

The second auxiliary switch, designated 
KS-6604, is capable of draining 400 amperes 
continuously, or 450 amperes for 30 min- 
utes. It consists of two 200-ampere sole: 
noid contactors and a 400-ampere fuse, so 
connected that the drainage current will 
divide approximately equally between the 
contactors. The circuit when this switch 
is used is shown in Fig. 5. 

The master switch operates as previous- 
ly; current passing through the left-hand 
contactor winding of the auxiliary switch, 
the master switch, and the 400-ampere 
fuse io the drainage conductor. When the 
current reaches 65 amperes, the left-hand 
contactor operates, closing the circuit to 
the winding of the right-hand contactor 
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winding. The drainage current now di- 
vides, about 10 amperes flowing through 
the master switch and the remainder 
through the right-hand winding of the 
contactor. 

If the current continues to increase, so 
that the amount passing through the right- 
hand contactor winding exceeds 65 am- 
peres, this contactor operates, and another 
path between the structure and negative 
return is completed. This path contains 
the resistance (approximatey .0013 ohm) 
shown below the contactors, the brushes 
and disk of the right-hand contactor, and 
the 400-ampere fuse. 

The resistance is used to allow the drain- 
age current to divide approximately equal- 
ly between the contactors. Without it, the 
last path to be closed would tend to re- 
ceive practically all of the drainage cur-_ 
rent and the amount flowing through the% 
contactor windings would be insufficient t@ 
hold the contactors operated. 

The severe conditions under which elec- 
trolysis switches usually operate require 
very rugged pieces of equipment. Mount- 
ed on poles or in manholes, they are fre- 
quently subjected to vibration, and quick 
reversals of potential or sudden surges of 
current must not affect the operation of 
either the contactor or relay. Maintenance 
must be reduced to a minimum. 

The switches described in this article 
were designed particularly for those loca- 
tions in the Bell System which had caused 
considerabie trouble with other types of 
switches, and field trials covering periods 
of several months in these locations have 
shown that they are very satisfactory. 


Nebraska Tax Rate Raised Because 
of Shrinkage in Values. 
Telephone companies operating in Ne- 
braska will pay taxes this year on the 
basis of a total valuation for assessment 
purposes of $18,349,744, according to re- 
cent information. This represents .007279 
per cent of the total figure of two and a 

half billions. 

This is an increase over last year, due to 
the fact that real estate valuations were 
sharply lowered, the valuations of a year 
ago representing but .006294 of the total. 

Farm lands and improvements make up 
60 per cent of the taxable wealth of the 
state, while town lots and buildings make 
up 21 per cent. The railroads, valued at 
221 millions, represent nearly 9 per cent. 

Telephone property valuations are nearly 
double those of the power and light in- 
dustry, which will pay taxes on a valua- 
tion of $10,641,000, while telegraph prop- 
erties are worth but $1,574,000. Half of 
the franchise valuations totaling $4,726,000, 
are on telephone plants. 

State taxes this year will be $6,400,000, 
raised by property levies. This is prac- 
tically the same as last year. Since the 
total valuations were shrunk 524 millions, 
the tax board had to raise the levy from 
2.04 mills to 2.37 mills. 
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During recent years 
Jem sto gt, have been privileged 

appraise Telephone 
Las ata ae | Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
a self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 


GI 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 








METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
APPRAISALS REPORTS 


FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Consulting Telephone Engineers 
W. C. POLK — J. W. WORAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 


101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
TIFIED 


Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 











J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2626 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 











TELEPHONY 
INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


= 





A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 


Here is a book which has been so ar- 
ranged by its publishers that the busy 
telephone man can absorb an excellent 
and up-to-date collection of helpful in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time, 


“TELEPHONY Including Automatic 
Switching’’ is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Everyone in the telephone business 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly and simply presented. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicage 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 











RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


St 


romberg-Carlson No. 11 Combine line 
drops and jacks, 500 or 350 ohm, 5 


WEP GE, GB iccccccccvescesesesccees S ft. 


Kellogg No. 79 C. B. Ind. Coils @..... 


w 


estern Electric No. 240 3-bar 1000- 


1600 or 2500 ohm Bdg. hotel sets @.. 4.75 


Kellogg No. 97 C. B. Desk sets with 
No. 75 Straight line signal set @... 7.00 


New Receiver shells for any make Re- 


ceiver @ 37c—New mouthpieces for 


QMy MiGwe TRAMemitter ...cccsccscias 7c 
Western Elec. No. 22 3-bar Bdg. Gen- 

erators with screws and crank @... 1.50 
Stromberg A. C. or Pulsating current 

4-bar Generators with crank @....... 2.25 
Kellogg No. 22 or W. E. No. 329 Trans- 

mitters complete with back @....... 1.10 
Western Elec. No. 315 3-bar 1000-1600 

or 2500 ohm inside connection signal 

COG Wetes SG. TORE © ccccccvonscces 5.00 


Kellogg No. 301 or Monarch Combine 
line drops and jacks, 5-per-strip @.. 7.50 


St 


romberg, Monarch, Leich, Dean or 
Chicago L. Transmitters, com- 
eee Ge 4 ba bene tun cndetsneees beeeuwa's 


Write for Bulletins 


-85 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Ill. 





Telephone Booths, standard size, late 
type folding doors, oak or mahogany, 
knocked down for shipment, $30.00, $35.00 
and $40.00. 

Pay-stations and operators’ chairs. 

Transmitters and receivers repaired and 
refinished. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED — Widow and daughter 
want positions as telephone operators. 
Experienced. Prefer switchboard in 
residence. Write Mrs. Clara Sweet, 
Crawfordsville, Iowa. 








POSITION WANTED—Man with 30 
years’ experience, building and operat- 
ing telephone plants, desires permanent 
position. Anything in engineering, con- 
struction or maintenance considered in 
small or large plant. Salary minor con- 
sideration. Information in detail. Ad- 
dress S. R. Buchanan, 220 E. High St., 
Oxford, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED — Trouble 
Shooter—Lineman—Construction Fore- 
man—Manager, common battery or 
magneto. Steady and reliable; reason- 
able wages. Good reference. Address 
8179, care of TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—AIll or part of 8-position 
Stromberg-Carlson Unit Type Multiple 
Common Battery Feature Switchboard 
of 1,200-line capacity. Harmonic ring- 
ing, one position equipped 12 universal 
cords, others with 15 regular subscriber 
cords. Board in A-1 condition. Aver- 
age age 7 years. Replaced by Automatic. 
For particulars write Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., A. E. Anderson, Gen- 
eral Purchasing Agent, 714 West 10th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 





OVERSTOCK ITEMS FOR SALE 
LISTED BELOW COST. 
859—Oak Brackets, No. 1, 1%4"x2”x12” 
20,906—Oak Brackets, No. 2, 2”x2™%4"x12" 
1,730—Oak Pins, 1%” 
75—3144x4—44x8' 6-pin First Grade 
Fir Crossarms bored for 1%” 
pins 
142—Ditto 6’ 6-pin 
897—Ditto 10’ 10-pin 
1,163—1-7/32”x7/32”"x26” Crossarm 
braces 
1,630—Ditto 28” 
361—3-bolt 4” guy clamps. 
This is brand new material. We also 
have many other items. 
NELSON ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Tulsa, Okla. 





WANTED—By experienced girl, po- 
sition as telephone operator. Go any- 
where. Address 8200, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





RINGERS 


1600 Ohm 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 6....... $1.25 
Stromberg-Carlson adj. leg type 1.00 
Kellogg S.&S. Co. No. 78 or 


oe ee ey eee 1.25 
Leich Electric Co., No. 1-A..... 1.25 
Dean Electric Co............... 1.00 
American Electric ............. 75 
SUN Io oisisld dis ois sn sede 75 

1000 Ohm 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 6....... 1.00 


Stromberg-Car!lson adj. leg type .75 
Kellogg S.&S. Co. No. 78 or 


_ QP ac ag eer serene 1.00 
Leich Electric Co. No. 1-A...... 1.60 
Rees MeNe GO. con. nc nc esses Pe 
Western Electric Co. 1-A_ to 

Ee SER eee 85 


Western Electric Co. No. 42-A.. 1.25 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 














FOR SALE — First-class telephone 
property with good rates, located in 
Missouri. Yearly gross revenue $8,000.00 
with 325 stations. Priced right. Part 
terms. Don’t reply unless you mean 
business. Address 8198, care of TELEF- 
PHONY. 





The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 








HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Thea try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lewing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL’ 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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